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For the Companion, 


PEA LEGS. 


There are few persons outside of the coal regions 
who understand the many different methods and 
processes by which coal is taken from the hiding- 
place it has occupied for ages. It is not much to 
be wondered at that most people know little on 
this subject, for even our leading daily papers 
sometimes betray an amusing ignorance regarding 
the business. In order that the reader may 
properly understand the follow- 
ing story, it will be necessary to 
give a short description of what 
goes on every day beneath the 
ground. 

{n the first place, “headings” 
are driven off in four directions 
from the foot of a shaft. They 
are of two kinds, called “airways” 
and “gangways.” An “airway” al- 
ways runs parallel with a “gang- 
way.” From the “gangways” 
other “headings” are turned off, 
nearly at right angles, and these 
are called “chambers.” Tracks 
run through the chambers, and 
pillars of coal have to be left to 
support the roof. Large timbers, 
called “props,” however, supply 
the place of such pillars in the 
chambers, which are from thirty 
to eighty feet wide. 

For mining the coal and getting 
it to the foot of the shaft, a large 
force of men and boys is em- 
ployed. The miner blasts the coal 
from the “face” with powder, his 
laborer loads it in the cars, a 
driver-boy and mule take it to 
the “foot,” and the door-tender, 
or “nipper,” opens and closes the 
door he tends, which keeps the air 
currents in the proper place. 

Even in a properly ventilated 
mine, the air currents, which are 
necessary to the comfort and life 
of the men and boys, are very per- 

verse and changeful, and the mine 
foreman is required, by law, to 








their children are adepts in the use of tobacco and 
oaths. Either their parents are too poor to clothe 
them for the schools which are so abundantly 
provided for them, or those parents spend the 
hard-earned money at the grog shops, which are 
also plentiful. 

While this does not apply to all the miners, it 
does apply to a great many of them. The excep- 
tions are intelligent men, thrifty women, and 
bright, school-going children. This is the under 
current. The great current is often more impure 





Hugh’s father was a miner; a good miner; the 
best one in Oak Hill. Instead of working by the 
piece, like other miners, he generally took ton- 
tracts to drive the airways and gangways. He 
certainly earned money enough to send Hugh to 
schoo}, had he been so inclined, but something in 
his youngest son’s nature was repulsive to him. 
He could not endure those reproachful eyes; he 
did not like those silent lips. It seemed as if he 
were abashed in the presence of his son. Some- 





times he uttered a stern command, ‘‘Speak, boy !” 








give a reading of the number of 
cubic feet of air that pass through 
the different “headings” and “cross-cuts,” up the 
“airways” and down the “gangways,” at the foot 
of the “downcast” and at the foot of the “‘upcast.” 

At the top of the upcast, fans are in motion to 
suck, or draw, the air upward out of the mine; 
for it has been demonstrated that trying to force 
air into mines is like trying to communicate power 
from one end of a rope to the other by pushing, 
instead of by pulling. It is a fact that more cubic 
feet are registered by the anemometer in the 
“upcast” than in the “downcast.” It is another 
very curious fact that in “drifts,” or tunnels, 
where no fans or furnaces are used for ventilation, 
the air current is outward in winter and inward in 
summer. Where the air comes from or goes to 
is a mystery yet to be solved, but it is true that 
air flows into or out of every opening at the 
same time. 

From the foot of the downcast the air passes 
through the airway to the head of it, crosses 
through a cross-cut to the gangway, and from 
there it is distributed to the chambers and the men 
in them. From fifty to two hundred men and 
boys are often at work ina single large colliery ; 
and one, two, or even four fans are required to 
supply the air and draw off the powder smoke, 
steam, and noxious and explosive gases. 

It requires skill and science to keep the currents 
in their proper places. As the chambers lengthen 
new cross-cuts have to be made, old ones walled 
up, new doors built, and old ones torn down along 
the gangways. These keep the current in the 
right direction, lessen their force (or it would blow 
out the lamps), and yet keep it strong enough to 
be life-sustaining. Experience is needed to do all 
this, and the mining engineers and mining fore- 
men generally receive good salaries, though coal 
companies are not more benevolent than are cor- 
porations generally. 

As might be supposed, mining is not a healthy 
occupation, yet most of the men seem to be rugged, 
a very white complexion being the only visible re- 
sult of the lack of sunlight, unless, as is often the 
case, it is reddened by the liquor dealers’ poisons. 
Nearly all the miners are rough and coarse, and 


| and poisonous than the draft in the upcast, after 
it has travelled through many miles of gloomy, 
wet and musty galleries, and absorbed the gases 
and sickening smoke. 

The father, in order to feed his appetite, often 
sends his boy to the breaker, or the mines, at an 
early age, there to sit cramped up all day, or to 
breathe the bad air which forever afterward blights 
his life. Hundreds of boys are brought up 
thus yearly. They make poor citizens, because 
their minds are not cultivated and are incapable 
of reasoning. To tell how one boy of this class, 
in spite of bad surroundings, played the part and 
met the death of a true hero, is the object of this 
story. 

His name was Hugh Marsden, and he was a 
nipper in the Oak Hill mines. All day long, from 
seven in the morning till six at night, he had to sit 
near the door he tended, with the rats and his 
lamp for companions; listening for the rumble of 
the cars, and opening the door to let them pass 
through, or hearing an occasional blast in some of 
the nearest chambers, which came to his ears 
deadened and muffled. 

He had been a door-tender ever since he was six 
years old; and living out of the pleasant sunshine 
and pure air for seven long years had stunted him. 
In fact, he was scarcely larger at thirteen than he 
had been at six; and his legs were so pitifully 
small that they earned him the name of Pea Legs. 

He was not a dull boy, but the solitude to which 
he was condemned had prevented the development 
of his mind, and had made him seem stupid. He 
had no one to speak to during the day. He ate 
his dinners alone, with the inky darkness all 
around him, and often the deathly stillness of the 
mines, so terrible to one not accustomed to it, was 
not broken for hours at a time. 

Yet he was not like the other boys. He was 
fitted for something better. He did not play on 
summer evenings when his work was done, and 
| on Sundays he sought a quiet place in the woods, 
| near his home, where he conld breathe the pure 
air and feel the warm sunshine that was demed 
him on every day but that. 











which Hugh seldom did, for he was so used to 
talking and thinking with himself, that to use his 
tongue in the presence of others was not natural 
to him. 

When Marsden was sober, an unusual thing, he 
was kind enough; but when under the influence 
of liquor, he was surly and quarrelsome, and 
often drove his wife from the house, no matter 
how cold the night might be. Hugh heard him 
many, many times from his little bed, and crawled 
closer to the wall for protection, fearing his fa- 
ther might come up to drive him out, or beat him, 
as his older brothers were sometimes served. 

But the brutal father never did come, neither 
did his mother cheer him, for, poor woman! she 
had enough to do when her husband was at home. 
So Hugh lived for seven years, working in the 
dark all day, and coming to a home that knew no 
comforts at night. 

Poor Hugh! Poor brain, and poor shrunken lit- 
tle legs! Nothing held out to him an inducement 
to live, not even his parents, who should have 
loved him in his weakness, but who cursed him, 
and spoke to him in surly and angry tones. How 
many times he must have thought it over while 
his brothers were playing outside, and he was 
alone! 

Many of the driver-boys took a rough kind of 
pity on Hugh. When they drove by they spoke 
pleasantly to him. Sometimes they received an 
answer; but usually he mechanically opened and 
closed the door—his door—and only stared at the 
yellow flame above their faces which were shaded 
by the brims of their hats. 

The mines in which he worked were very large, 
and extended over many acres underground. The 
breaker which they supplied was the largest in the 
district. The tract adjoined the Petersburg Mine, 
and an opening had been driven between the two, 
for mutual protection in case of an accident. 
They were connected by a large door, swinging 
from a prop wedged in between the floor and the 
roof, and made air-tight on either side by a wall. 
This connection was a mile from Hugh’s door. 
The Oak Hill shaft was three miles from that of 





the Petersburg mine, which was unpleasantly 
noted for its bad air and foulness from gas. 

The door connecting the mines was always kept 
closed by a latch, to keep the air-currents separate, 
and no one was stationed there to open and close 
it, as it was ina part of the Oak Hill which had 
been abandoned, and was only used at rare inter- 
vals. It was near the principal gangway of the 
Petersburg mines, however, and the men often es- 
caped by it when there had been an explosion; 
for by an explosion the ordinary gas of a coal 
mine is changed into another gas, 
called “choke damp,” which is 
dangerous to breathe, and which 
quickly penetrates to every part 
of the mine and causes death by 
suffocation. 

Hugh knew what these explo- 
sions were, for he had often heard 
and felt them, and had escaped 
to the surface with the miners 
until it was cleared away ; but in 
Oak Hill there was little or no 
explosive gas, and the miners 
used common, open lamps, while 
the Petersburg men had to carry 
Davy lamps, with a wire gauze 
around the flame, to protect it 
from the carburetted hydrogen. 

They had a man called a “Fire 
Boss,” whose duty it was to go 
through the mines every morning 
to see that everything was safe 
before the miners came; but he 
often neglected his duty. 

One of the most terrible explo- 
sions that ever occurred in the 
mine was the result of his unfaith- 
fulness, and it happened one day 
as Hugh was sitting near his door. 
He heard the sound and felt the 
pressure of the air, and instantly 
knew what had happened. He 
was hoisted up with the other 
miners, who were terribly excited, 
and efterwards they learned the 
cause. 

A miner, in crossing an aban- 
doned portion of the mines with 
an open lamp, had encountered a 
large body of gas, and before he 
could move there was a flash, 
a roar, and the expansion, which forced the props 
from their places, tore boards from the timbers 
in the shaft, and drove the men and boys against 
the coal, stunning them, while the light “choke 
damp” spread around and finished the work of 
death. 

Cars were piled up on the tracks, and the door 
connecting the two mines was thrown violeutly 
open, bending but not breaking the heavy iron 
hinges. While the Oak Hill miners gathered 
around in little groups, or started for the scene of 
the disaster, a telephone message came from the 
Petersburg office, saying : 

“We've had a terrible explosion. Cannot say how 
many are killed. Have the door connecting the two 
mines closed if possible, so we can clear out the choke 
damp, and rescue our men. No one dares go down 
our shaft yet ; the mine may be on fire.” 

The news of the explosion spread quickly, and 
soon an excited crowd of people gathered around 
the top of each shaft; wives, mothers and sisters 
flocked thither to learn if any of their kindred 
were among the killed. While everything was 
safe at Oak Hill, and joyful meetings of the es- 
caping miners with their loved ones were taking 
place, there was a far different scene at the Peters- 
burg. A frantic group of people was gathered 
there, but not a man or a boy had been, or could 
be, taken from the shaft. A portion of the break- 
er, which stood directly over the shaft, had been 
torn and shattered by the explosion, and blocked 
the way. 

Wives were there, and mothers; some were cry- 
ing, some looking on with grief-stricken faces, 
wringing their hands in silence, and the foreman 
was trying to quiet the fears which he knew were 
only too well-founded. The breaker-boys, grimy 
and black with coal-dust, gathered around, asking 
questions but receiving no answers, while the men 
and larger boys employed outside did what they 
could to quiet and comfort the anxious women. 
The machinery was stopped, and but for the wails 
| of those who dreaded the worst, the place was si- 

lent. The double fans flashed in the sun, but they 
seemed not so bright as usual, and the engine 
| running them puffed in a subdued way. 
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The foreman was calm, and after going around 
and talking encouragingly, he went back to the 
office to talk with the breaker boss and clerk. 

“Tt would be foolhardy to attempt to go down 
our shaft,” he said, despondingly. ‘Ask the Oak 
Hill office if they have attempted to have the door 


closed. We cannot draw off the choke damp un- 
less it is.” 
“No,” came back the answer. “None of our 


men have ventured down yet.” 

“Will they ?” the clerk asked. 
quick or it will be of no use.” 

“T’ll see,” and the Oak Hill foreman walked 
from the office and approached the group of min- 
ers. 

“Men,” he said, “I want two or three of you to 
go with me to close the door connecting us with 
Petersburg. They cannot ventilate their mines 
until it is closed, and the choke damp will fill our 
chambers. Who'll go with me to see that it’s 
done ?” 

There was a short hesitation. 
stepped forward. 

“It is a dangerous undertaking,”’ he said, as if 
to discourage them. “Our mines may be filled 
with choke damp, or they may not be, but if we 
do as we would be done by, we’ll take our lives in 
our hands and do our best. Are you ready and 
willing ?” 

There was not a disapproving murmur, and a 
shout of admiration went up from the other men’s 
throats, in which even the women joined. 


“They must be 


Then several 


| thick with sulphur, he at last came to the end of 


it where the chamber turned off to the right. He 
knew this to be the place, for coming through an 
open cross-cut was a strong current, which fanned 
his face, moist with perspiration; and the water 
flowing between the ties gurgled softly. 

The door was at the upper end of the chamber, 
a long way off. Pausing only a minute to pick up 
the wick of his lamp, he once more began to 
trudge along, wondering if he should be too late. 

Gangways and airways are driven on what is 
called a “‘water level:” that is, they have a very 
slight grade to allow the water to run off; but the 
chambers opening out from these often go up 
heavy inclines, and the chamber Hugh walked 
along was steep. The air current in it was not 
very strong, but it came from the Petersburg 
mines, conclusive proof that the door was open, 
had he noticed it. Oblivious to the fact, he kept 
on. 

His lamp burned brightly, and the black spiral 
of smoke followed along after it. For one-half 
the distance the air was pure; then came an invisi- 
ble cloud along the roof—crawling down, down— 
which would have extinguished it, and his life, 
had it been lower. And as he walked, it became 
thicker, and reached out farther as if to enfold its 
victim, while the pure current beneath it became 
tainted with its peculiar smell. 

It increased in volume as he approached the up- 
per end of the chamber, coming lower and lower, 
and nearer to little Hugh, as it endeavored to re- 





“Come on, then,” he said. ‘There’s not a mo- 
ment to be lost.” 

The men followed him; they stepped on the | 
“cage,” and the engines throbbed as they sank | 
down into the darkness When they | 
reached the bottom the air still seemed to be pure, 
and there was a strong current. 

“We must hurry,” the foreman said, excitedly. 
“With this draught the choke damp will be upon | 
us before we can get out.” 

Their lamps threw a flickering glare on the pil- | 
lars of coal left to support the roof, and they hur- 
riedly and silently walked up the long gangway, 
at the end of which the chamber with the door | 
them with Petersburg was open. | 
Their reflections could not have been encourag- | 
ing, for after one explosion they fear another in- 
tuitively; moreover, there is the danger of the | 
choke damp; and they wasted no time. But some 
one was before them. 

Little Hugh had escaped from the mines with 
the others, had listened to the conversation of 
the men, and their comments about the open door, 
and had not listened in vain. 

After chinking it over, for thinking was Hugh’s 
strong point, he concluded that if any attempt was 
succeseful, it should be made immediately. He 
«knew the trip had more dangers than one, espe- | 
cially for one of his size, but he did not shrink 
from them, or from the thought of the deadly, as- 
phyxiating gas which might be around the door; 
and he bravely resolved on a plan of action. 

Stealing away from the men gathered around 
outside of the breaker, he entered the lower part of 
the head house where the hoisting carriage travels 
up and down, stepped upon the carriage, and, 
stretching his form to its utmost, pulled the bell- 
wire that notified the engineer. 

The engineer heard the two taps, wondered a 
moment, in the prevailing excitement, what it was, 
but thinking it was a rescuing party, let on the 
steam, and Ilugh sank down with the cage to the 
bottom of the shaft. 

The place was deserted. Not a sound came to | 
Hugh’s ears; and the black darkness on all sides 
stared at him, while his small lamp burned and 
tried to illuminate the place. He walked bravely 
from,the cage, passed the long line of cars waiting 
to be hoisted up the shaft, and with his heart beat- 
ing a little quicker than it was wont, began the 
long journey underground, alone. 

The fine particles of coal in the centre of the 
track gritted under his feet, and the occasional 
trickling of water, as it percolated through a crack, 
was the only sound that broke the deathly silence. 
The white fungus, on the wooden props, seemed 
to watch him as he trudged by the open mouths 
of the chambers. 

The echo of his footsteps sounded dismally at 
times in some of the large galleries, where the 
roof was high; and again the sound was muffled 
as that which he made when he closed the door— 
a dull thud, which died away instantly. 

He knew the way — more by instinct than by 
knowledge—of the many passages, and following 
the windings of the gangway,by keeping in the mid- 
dle of the track, he passed the many places so fa- 
miliar to him. He went through the door he 
tended, and shuddered as it closed behind him; he 
crawled around the loaded cars left by the drivers 
in the excitement; stumbled over ties, but kept 
on, thinking only of one thing, and that the door 
supposed to be open. He did not mind the dark- 
ness; he was too used to that; neither did he mind 
the danger which had made men, born and brought 
up in coal districts, hesitate. 

Chamber after chamber was passed, and the 
props which supported the roof at the entrance to 
these, threw their shadows against the pillars, but 
as yet no sign of the choke damp appeared. It 
might be crawling along against the roof for aught 
he knew, but he did not think of it. Then he 
reached that part of the mines which had been 
abandoned for several years, where the track was 
torn up; but keeping along the main gangway, 
sometimes wading through water, yellow and 


below. 


connecting 


sist the current which was pulling it down, when 
its tendency was to goup. He could not see it, 
and several times he held his lamp as far ahove 
his head as he could, but its odor was the only 
sign of its presence, and he pressed on. 

His legs were beginning to ache, and his feet 
were weary ; the floor was covered with small rocks 
and the roof with choke damp, which curling, 
crawling and coiling, on its way down the cham- 
ber, at last reached low enough to touch his face. 
He could almost feel it; he recognized it, and 
bending his head lower, he ran. 

Hurry, Pea Legs, hurry! It is entering your 
lungs, and the door is near! 

Panting and trembling, he reached it. 
hard on its rusty hinges. The choke damp from 
the Petersburg weakened him, but he shoved 
against it with all his strength. It moved, creaked, 
swung slowly, and closed with a dull sound. The 
current checked, the choke damp, crawling down 
the roof of the chamber, rose, of its own lightness, 
and filled the upper end near the door with its 
stifling, strangling smell, and Hugh, weak and 
alone, sat down. 

His shrunken little legs stretched out to relieve 
the pain, his eyes closed, and something hummed 
a song in his ears. He realized for a moment his 
danger, but he was powerless to act, and his lamp, 
burning feebly, threw a ghastly glare over him 
and the coal. The flame grew dimmer, Hugh’s 
head sank lower, and the song became plainer. 
The light sank gradually, sputtering as if to over- 
come the influence of the gas that enveloped it, 
and in the silence burned lower and lower, flick- 
ered, and went out; and little Pea Legs, sitting 
there with his head against the hard coal pillow, 
went out with it. 

The men were not far behind. When they 
reached the lower end of the chamber the foreman 


It started 


| stopped, and peered cautiously into the darkness 


ahead. 

“The door’s closed,” he said slowly ; “who could 
have closed it? The chamber’s filled with damp; 
let us get out as soon as we can.” 

Hugh’s father was with them; he turned with 
the others and went out, and soon the Petersburg 
fans panted joyously in the sunlight, while a res- 
cuing party ventured down the shaft. 

Little Hugh did not come home that night. He 
was missed, and the possibility that he might be 
in the mine was suspected; the next day a party 
went again to the door between the mines, and 
there they found him, with his pale face turned 
upwards, and his cramped, shrunken hand grasp- 
ing the hook of his lamp. The foreman’s ques- 
tion was answered. H. F. 

—— ~~ ———— 


THE SLOW BOY. 


The old Hebrew idea of a man of honor is set 
forth in the psalmist’s words, “He that sweareth 
to his own hurt, and changeth not.” We express 
the same idea by our phrase, “His word is as 
good as his bond.” 

A man who would merit the application of 
these epithets to himself should be careful to heed 
these old sayings: “Make few promises,” and, 
| “Never promise more than you are able to per- 
| form.” 

There are men of business, men among those 
that scorn to tell a lie, deliberately, who seldom 
heed this wise advice. They allow the press of 
business, or the desire to retain an impatient cus- 
| tomer, to tempt them to make promises which 

they are unable to keep either to the ear or to the 
hope. 

Such men, generally, find that their expedients 
| stamp them as unreliable. In the long run, the 
| man who is cautious in promising, but faithful in 
| performance, is the one whom success welcomes. 

A few years ago, a lad entered a printing-office 
| in England, as an apprentice. He was slow in 

his movements, and the irritated foreman often 

scolded him for not working rapidly. 
| During a rush of work, the foreman would call 
| out, impatiently ,— 





“Bob, how soon wi/Z you have that job done ?” 

“In an hour, sir,” or, ““Not before two hours 
and a half, sir,” would be the calm but provoking 
reply. 

The other boys, when asked a similar question, 
would reply,— 

‘In a few minutes, sir,” and thereby soothe the 
impatience of the hurrying foreman. 

But the overseer was not blind, though he was 
nervous and a “driver.” He noticed that Bob’s 
job was always finished at the promised time. 
The other boys, on the contrary, were never up to 
time; for their “Almost ready, sir,” meant noth- 
ing more than their anxiety to avoid a scolding. 

The result was that Bob became the trusted boy 
of the office, and was allowed to take his own 
time in working out his task. He carried this 
habit of doing exactly what he said he would 
along with him when he was promoted. To-day, 
the “slow” boy of ten years ago is the foreman of 
the office and oversees one hundred men. 


——____$_~@———_—__—— 


EVERY HOUR IMPROVED. 
So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power, 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need; 
Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy. 
R. M. MILNES. 


or. 


For the Companion, 


HER FROLIC. 


“Why, even you would never dare do that,” El- 
ise Venner said, with an incredulous laugh. “You 
may boast as much as you please, Helen, about 
never being afraid of anybody, or anything, but 
there are limits, my dear, even to your audacity.” 

“What a fuss you’re making about nothing!” 
drawled Helen. She hada pair of sleepy eyes, 
and affected an indolent manner, but any one who 
had ever watched Helen at her pranks would have 
seen those eyes flash with mischief and the languor 
quicken into superabundant vitality. 

“Yes,” she continued, “you’re making much 
ado about nothing. You all say you’re starved, 


that you couldn’t touch your supper because it | 


wasn’t well cooked, and you say you’d give the 
world for some cream-cakes. Well, the cream- 
cake woman isn’t five blocks from Minerva Hall, 
and when I kindly offer to go and get the cakes, 
you hoot at me.” 

“Just listen to her!” cried Dora Waters, indig- 
nantly. “She knows it’s nine o’clock at night, 
and the hall door was locked an hour ago, and old 
Persimmons is making her rounds, and we'll be 
ordered to bed in five minutes. Besides, she 
wouldn’t dare go in the streets alone at this hour. 
It’s just her aggravating way, making us more 
hungry by talking of cream-cakes. She knows 
she can’t get them as well as we do.” 

“But I say I can, and I will. Hand over your 
nickels, girls, and in a quarter of an hour we’ll 
have a feast.” 

“How will you get out, Helen?’ asked May 
Black. 

“Oh, that’s easy enough. You know the hall 
door-key is kept on a hook near the staircase. 
After they’ve locked up for the night, they don’t 
usually go down again, and it’s as dark as a cave 
down there. I can get out easily.” 

“Don’t try it, Helen!” May said, imploringly. 
“If Madame Eustis finds it out, she’ll expel you. 
I couldn’t eat a cream-cake if I had it.” 

“Hand over your nickel, you little coward!” 
laughed Helen. “I guess your appetite will come 
back when you see the cakes. Hush! here’s Per- 
simmons stalking up. Put out the light, so she’ll 
think we’re safe in bed.” 

The four room-mates, still dressed, crept under 
the cover and lay perfectly still. Miss Percy, or 
Persimmons, as the girls called her, was very stiff 
in discipline. She was the principal teacher and 
general supervisor of Madame Eustis’ select semi- 
nary, and the room which Helen and her three 
companions occupied was under her special sur- 
veillance. By sad experience she had learned that 
the most audacious pranks which shocked the dig- 
nity of Minerva Hall were concocted in that room. 
This night, however, all was dark and still, and 
Miss Percy put her head within the door for a 
minute and continued her rounds. 

‘“‘She’s safe now,” whispered Helen, as the sound 
of her footsteps died away in the corridor. “May, 
hand me my cloak; it’s hanging just over your 
head. And now for the shoes of swiftness and 
the hood of invisibility. Look here, girls! leave 
the room door ajar, so I can get back without 
turning that creaking knob.” 

Before her frightened room-mates had time to 
expostulate, the madcap had glided out of the 
room and swiftly descended the broad staircase. 
The hall was dark, but the girl had the special 
faculty of finding her way as well in the dark 
as in daylight. The key was easily found; it 
turned noiselessly in the lock, and Helen stepped 
outinto the street. She was undecided whether to 
lock the door and take the key with her, or leave 
it unlocked. But the key was large and heavy, 
and she might drop it, so she concluded to leave it 
in the lock, even at the risk of filling Minerva 
Hall with the burglars Miss Percy had expected 
for the last twenty years. 

Helen pulled her hood over her head, partly 
concealing her face, and walked on swiftly, every 
nerve tingling with the excitement of the adven- 





ture. She had never been out so late at night 


alone before, and to her audacious nature there 
was a delicious sense of freedom in elbowing her 
way through the crowded thoroughfare. 

The street was certainly very much crowded 
that night, and as Helen went on, the l-ud talking 
and frightful oaths of half-drunk2n men took 
away her enjoyment. She felt ac‘ually relieved 
when she reached the cake-zhop, but it was crowd- 
ed too, and she had to wait some time before she 
could be served. At last she made her way to the 
counter, and the proprietor, a stout, good-natured- 
looking woman, gazed curiously at her as she put 
the cakes in a paper bay. A ruffianly-looking 
man, too, with his elbows on the counter, peered 
at her with an insolent grin, which made Helen 
turn away frightened and disgusted. 

“Won't you take a little glass of cordial, miss ?” 
he asked, pushing a wine-glass before her. With- 
out answering, she hastened to the door, and Mrs. 
White, the owner of the shop, followed her. 

“T know you, miss,” she said, in a low voice. 
*You’re one of Mrs. Eustis’ gals, and you’ve been 
here many a time before. I reckon this comin’ 
out alone at night is meant for a frolic, but it’s a 
risky one, my dear, on ‘lection night, and the 
streets full of roughs.” 

“IT can get back in a few minutes,” Helen said, 
her heart beating fast. “It is a frolic, Mrs. White, 
but you won’t tell on me, will you ?” 

“If Idid my duty, I ought to, child,” the good 
woman answered. “Now clip it home as fast as 
ever you can, and I’ll stand at the doorand watch 
till you get to the next square.” 

All the pleasant excitement was over for Helen 
as she hastened back. She would have liked to 
take to her heels and run at full speed, but she 
knew that would be an unwise proceeding. The 
grin of the ruffian at the counter and his insulting 
words turned her deadly sick as she thought of 
them. Then the grave, reproving look in Mrs. 
White’s eyes made her see her foolish, mad act in 
its true light. 

The crowd in the street seemed to have grown 
denser, and the foul language more horrible. The 
girl’s heart beat furiously, her breath came quickly, 
and for the first time in her life she was thoroughly 
frightened. But three squares were passed safely, 
and she began to feel almost safe, when a heavy 
hand was laid on her arm, and she looked up to 
see the repellant face of the man of the cake-shop. 

“Don’t be in sich a desprit hurry,” he said. 
“Taint safe for a good-lookin’ gal to be walkin’ 
the streets alone ternight. Take my arm, my 
dear, and let’s be sociable.” 

With a sharp cry Helen struck off his hand and 
set off in a swift run. The man uttered an oath, 
and then, with a malignant grin, shouted at the 
top of his voice, ‘Stop thief ! stop thief !” 

Whoever has lived in a large city knows the 
effect of that cry. People seeing a cloaked figure 
flying at full speed, took up the shout, and Helen 
gave a frightened look backward, and in a moment 
felt that she would be pursued. Terror, instead of 
unnerving her, gave wings to her feet, and she 
was in a moment far ahead of two or three boys 
and negroes who were panting after her. Minerva 
Hall was reached, and almost fainting, she sank 
into the shadow of one of the large pillars of the 
portico. The men and boys passed on as she 
crouched there unseen, but it was some minutes 
before she dared rise to her feet, and make her 
way to the hall-door. 

It was as she had left it, and with an ejaculation 
of thankfulness she crept in, locked it, and then 
sat down on the lower step to regain her breath. 
She sat there some time trembling with nervous- 
ness. She had hardly strength left to get to her 
room, but the effort must be made. 

She had reached the first landing, when to her 
horror, a ray of light glimmered at the head of 
the steps, and looking up she saw Miss Percy 
slowly descending, holding her hand before the 
candle she held, to shield the flame from the draft. 

“Oh, will this terrible night never, never end ?” 
thought the luckless girl, as she crept in a corner 
of the landing. “If she sees me—well, I’m ruined, 
and she’s sure to do that.” 

There was no possibility of escape. The des- 
perate girl stood there, a thousand wild thoughts 
surging through her mind. She pulled her hood 
over her face, and as Miss Percy stepped on the 
landing, she darted recklessly forward, stumbled, 
and half-falling upon the teacher, the candle was 
knocked from her hand, and the terrified woman 
was pushed against the wall. Helen recovered 
herself in a moment, not having been recognized in 
the confusion by the teacher, and flew up the steps. 

“Murder! burglars! fire!” yelled Miss Percy, 
seizing the balusters with a trembling hand, afraid 
to move a step in the dark, lest she might ran 
against the supposed burglars. “Murder! thieves! 
help! help!” 

The cry was re-echoed from the other rooms, 
and as Helen flew along the corridor, she could 
hear the timid teachers locking themselves in, and 
yelling “Murder!” at the top of their voices. 
There was not much bravery at Minerva Hall. 
She reached her own door, as her room-mates 
were bolting it, and by a violent exertion of 
strength, pushed it open, and tumbled in the 
midst of the terrified crowd. 

It was dark in the room, and the girls, believing 
the deadly burglar had made an assault upon 
them, uttered the most ear-piercing shrieks. 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, stop that noise!” Helen 
cried, catching Elise Venner and shaking her un- 
til her teeth chattered. 





“He’s going to kill me! Mercy! mercy!” eried 
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that panic-stricken young lady, who in her terror with skull attached, was found at the head of one of 
had not recognized Helen’s voice. the gulches. Shortly afterwards, the man’s horse was 
“It’s me, Helen!” she cried in herear. “O seen running with George’s herd; and at the slight in- 
girls, for goodness’ sake, stop this racket! There’s vestigation which followed, George stated that the 
no burglar unless it’s me.” | horse had strayed into his herd, from where he knew 
s You!” pageants A | not; and, though there was not a man in the county 








but what firmly believed that George had- waylaid the 


“Yes, me. Don’t ask me to explain. Let us/ man, still the evidence against him was purely circum- 
go to see about Persimmons; she’s on the lower | stantial, and nothing was done about it. 


landing.” 


I had met him, on several occasions, in Crescent 


There was a crowd about Miss Percy, who, pale | City,—where he always went with a huge pistol strapped 


and dishevelled, was relating her story. 


to his hip,—but, as can perhaps be imagined, he was not 


“He was a man in a black mask, and he ran | the kind of man I cared to meet a long distance from 


against me and knocked the candle out of my 
hands. I heard him go up the steps. 
house now.” 


He’s in the | 


| any habitation; and I would gladly have gone many 


miles out of my way, could I have forded the river at 
any other place. 
The first thing I did, upon concluding to cross at 


“Oh Heavens!” from teachers and pupils, who | George’s ranch, was to tie up my gold very securely, 
were clinging to each other. “Call the police! | so that it would make no noise, and deposit it in my left 


alarm the neighborhood !” 
Madam Eustis, who was the only one who re- 


| trousers pocket, leaving in the right-hand pocket about 


five dollars in silver. After doing so, I pushed on as 


tained her presence of mind, objected to filling the | ™4pidly as possible, hoving to make the crossing and 


house with strange men. She thought, with the 
aid of the gardener, who had been aroused, they 
could investigate for themselves. 

The hall-door was found ajar, and it was easy 
to understand how the burglar gained admittance. 
Helen in her haste had turned the key, not notic- 
ing that the door was not shut tightly. Of course 
the search was ineffectual, and after a time all re- 
tired to their rooms. 

“Now tell us all about it, Helen,” said May. 

“Please don’t ask mea question to-night,” Helen 
said; “I feel ill;” and looking at her pale face, 
they saw she spoke the truth. “You shall hear 
all to-morrow; but, girls, it’s my last frolic. I 
am shamed and disgraced in my own estimation. 
I'll never get over it.” 

‘““Where’s the cream-cakes ?” asked Dora Waters 
suddenly. 

“Cream-cakes ?” Helen answered feebly. 
the gutter, I suppose. 
till you spoke.” 

The teachers in Minerva Hall the next day no- 
ticed a change in Helen Campbell. Her bright 
audacity had left her, and as the days went on, she 
seemed strangely timid. The fright as well as 
the shock to her self-respect had done its work. 
She was studious as well as decorous in her con- 
duct, and stood well in her classes. Her three 
friends did not betray her, and no one else knew 
anything of the part she had taken in the “burg- 
lary scare,” as it was called, until she graduated 
from Minerva Hall last summer. But it will 
probably be years before she will fully recover 
from the nervous shock she received that night. 
It was Helen Campbell’s last frolic. 
as 


“In 
I never thought of them 





For the Companion. 
MORNING. 
Moriturus Moriture. 

TRANSLATED FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
The veil of the morn wraps the mountain-tops round; 
See, a ray newly-born makes the old tower white; 
The heavens with fondness their charms now unite, 
There glory and gladness are found, wee “ 
The woods’ primal song and the morning's first light. 
Exult in the splendor the heavens now wear! 
If to-morrow the coffin my cold form shall bear, 
A sun just as bright will arise o’er thy gloom, 
The same birds will sing in the new morning air 
Over my dark, silent tomb! 
But that other horizon shall recompense make, 
The unending years shall the past years redeem. 
Heaven’s morning shall break, 
The soul shall awake 
From its night of unrest, from its mystical dream. 

F.E.P. 
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For the Companion. 


A PERILOUS RIDE. 

In many years of travel in the West, I have, of 
course, had many unpleasant experiences—have many 
times been in real or imaginary danger; but I do not 
remember ever feeling quite so uncomfortable—I may 
say, to be candid, frightened—as I did one night, in 
the winter of ’79, in the northern part of California. 

I was located at a place called Big Flat, in Del Norte 
County, in charge of an auriferous gravel mine -the 
nearest town being Crescent City (for many years the 
post which supplied Northern California and Oregon), 
thirty-four miles distant. 

The rainy season, in Northern California, lasts from 
about the middle of November to the first of May, 
during which time the narrow trail between Crescent 
City and “the Flat” was well-nigh impassable—cross- 
ing as it did a broad stream, known as Smith River, 
and running through an exceedingly wild and moun- 
tainous country, inhabited principally by Digger Ind- 
ians and wild animals, or, rather,—to name them in the 
order of their apparent usefulness,—wild animals and 
Digger Indians. 

It was with regret, therefore,—notwithstanding the 
extreme monotony of life at the mine,—that I found, 
early in December, I should be obliged to visit Cres- 
cent City on business. I reached the town in safety, 
transacted my business, and on the following day, at 
about eleven o’clock, set out on my return to the mine. 

It was raining hard when I left town,—I have known 
it, in that section, to rain every day for six weeks,—but 
I was well-mounted on a stout American horse, and 
hoped to be able to reach camp by nightfall. 

Upon reaching Smith River, twelve miles from town, 
I found, to my vexation, that the heavy rains had 
80 swollen it, that it would be impossible for me to 
ford it at the usual place, and the only thing for me to 
do was to go up the river, about twelve miles, and at- 
tempt a crossing at what was called George’s Ranch. 

John George, the owner of the ranch, was, perhaps, 
the most notorious man in the entire county; and there 
were many very dark rumors afloat concerning him. 
It was generally believed that he had committed sev- 
eral crimes, but he had always managed in some way 
to escape detection. 

The previous winter a man, known to have consider- 
able money in his possession, started for French 
Mountain, not far from George’s cabin, to visit some 
Prospectors who were washing for gold in one of the 
gulches, and was never heard from again. 

Some time afterwards, the trunk of a man’s body, 








continue my journey before night set in. 


The trail was in such a condition, however, that I 
was obliged to walk my horse all the way; and it was 
late in the afternoon before I reached a point on the 
river opposite George’s cabin. 

Hallooing at the top of my voice,—the river at this 
point was about two hundred feet wide,—I soon saw 
George step out of his cabin in his shirt sleeves, not 
seeming to mind the rain that was still falling. ““——, be 
thet you?” he shouted, after a moment’s scrutiny, and 
upon my answering that it certainly was, and that I 
wanted to get across, he.finally, after some grumbling, 
shouted that he would come over for me. 








ance of the man on French Mountain, and I mentally 
resolved to insist upon continuing my journey after 
supper. 

Supper, consisting of cracked wheat stewed with 
molasses, was soon ready, and George pulled his stool 
up to the table and told me to do likewise. 

Imagine my feelings when, after eating a few mo- 
ments in silence, he abruptly turned to me, and said, 
with his wild eyes full upon me,— 

“Have yer got any money about yer?” 

My heart sank within me. 

“Yes,” Lreplied, jingling the silver in my pocket. 
“T have four or five dollars. Do you want it?” 

‘“Humph!” he replied, looking at me very sharply. 
‘Kinder thought as how I’d ask ye, fur, d’yer know, 
thar men ’round these air mountains what ’ud waylay 
a man fur three dollars. Thar’s little risk here, yer 
know.” (We were fourteen miles from any habitation.) 
“Drop a carcass inter the gulches, an’ nobody won't 
see it, like enough, fur three or four year.” 

As may perhaps be surmised, this remark was hard- 
ly calculated to allay my fears. 

“By ther way,” he said in a few moments, “I wish 
yer’d write a letter ter my boy for me—I aint much uv 
a hand fur letter-writin’.” 

“Certainly,” I said, glad to oblige him; and he took 
from the table-drawer the necessary materials, and I 
proceeded to write, at his dictation, a short letter. 

When it was finished, I asked how I should address 
the envelope. 

‘**Wall,” he said, “they don’t hev no names up thar; 
they’s called numbers.” 

“Numbers,” I asked in astonishment, ‘“‘what do you 
mean?” 

“Wal, yer see,”’ he replied, ‘Josh got ter foolin’ with 


A PERILOUS RIDE. 


His cabin, built of mud and stones, was about mid- 
way between two series of rapids,—some five hundred 
feet apart,—and to make the passage he was obliged to 
take a V-shaped course, paddling his canoe as close as 
possible to the upper rapids, and then shooting ob- 
liquely down stream to where I was standing. 

While he was coming over, I unsaddled my horse, 
and when he succeeded in making the landing, I put 
my saddle, bridle, saddle-bags and blankets into the 
canoe and got in myself, holding my horse by means 
of ashort halter, fastened around his nose. 

George then pushed out into the stream, and a few 
feet from shore the horse was compelled to swim. 

George was a very powerful man, but it required all 
his strength and skill to make the crossing; and it was 
with a feeling of great relief that I put foot on the op- 
posite bank. 

During the passage I had a better opportunity than 
Thad ever had before of examining the desperado, anda 
more villanous-looking being it was never my fortune, 
or rather misfortune, to see. 

He was, perhaps, fifty years of age, tall and ungain- 
ly, with an extremely low forehead, heavy mustache 
and grizzly beard, and his eyes were without excep- 
tion the wildest and most restless I have ever seen. 

“Yer the fust man I hev seen fur more nor a month,” 
he said, ushering me into his cabin. ‘Set down an’ 
hev a bite. Yer’ll stop over night, won’t yer?” 

I did not at once reply, though I was strongly 
tempted to take the chances of remaining there, for it 
was already dusk, my horse was winded, the rain was 
still falling in torrents, and the trail from there to the 
mine was steep and muddy. 

While weighing the matter, George busied himself 
in getting supper. While he was out getting wood, I 
took a look around the room. 

It was extremely dirty, and contained a small bed 
(on which were several dirty gray blankets), a couple 
of rickety stools and a table. 

Over the fireplace were two rifles, the pistol, about 
two feet in length, which he always carried when in 
town, and—what interested me most—a very handsome 
leather belt, adapted for carrying both gold dust and 
cartridges; far handsomer than such a man as George 
would be apt to buy. 

This brought to my mind the mysterious disappear- 





ther neighbors’ cattle, an’ they happened ter drop onter 
it, one day, an’ jugged him. Reckon as how it won’t 
do him no harm, nohow. ‘Dress the letter ter number 
127, Oregon Penitenshery, Portland, Oregon!” 

Saying this, he relapsed into silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

Imagine, reader, if you can, how I felt, as he pres- 
ently proceeded to give the full particulars of a most 
cold-blooded murder of an inoffensive Indian that he 
committed. 

The heartlessness with which he related the most 
crafty and cruel incidents of this crime, led me to see 
what I might expect should it be discovered that I had 
money. 

“Tt was very daring, wasn’t it?” I said, with what I 
imagine was an extremely ghastly look; and, rising 
very carefully, so that the gold in my pocket would 
not jingle, I said, that I really must go, as I had busi- 
ness to attend to, as early as possible, in the morning. 

So, in spite of his urgent invitation to remain, I sad- 
dled my horse, and took my departure—feeling that 
the dangers of the road were nothing as compared to 
the danger of remaining, and have George discover 
that I had so much money with me. 

It was nearly dark when I started; the rain was still 
coming down in torrents, and my faithful horse, as I 
have said, was almost used up—indeed, I found it diffi 
cult to induce him to move at all. 

Not a very pleasant plight to be in, certainly; and, 
to make matters still worse, I found, after riding per- 
haps a couple of miles up the mountain side, that my 
horse had, in the darkness, wandered from the trail. 

Dismounting, I floundered about in the deep mud, 
for some time, searching for the trail; but concluded, 
finally, that I should have to give it up, and remain 
where I was until morning. 

Unsaddling my horse (I was then on the summit of 
a bleak mountain spur), I fastened him to a tree; and, 
covering myself as well as possible with my saddle- 
blanket, and resting my head on the saddle, I remained 
there, soaked through to the skin, untii day broke. 

I arose with some difficulty—every joint aching from 
exposure—saddied my horse, found my trail, and 
reached the mine at about ten o’clock. 

I have never ceased to congratulate myself on escap- 
ing as I did, for I firmly believe—as did others to whom 


I told the story—that George would probably have 
made way with me, had he chanced to discover I had 
80 much money about me. C. F. Davis. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 

In 1852, when I was a little girl, I went with my 
mother to spend a year, on a visit to my aunt in the 
city of Santiago de Cuba, which is on the southern 
coast of Cuba near the eastern end. 

Santiago is a very old city. It was the residence of 
Diego Velasquez, who was governor of Cuba more 
than three hundred and fifty years ago; and the cathe- 
dral, with its two high towers, was the first church 
built on the island. 

The city looked very strange to me at first. The 
houses were, with few exceptions, only one story high. 
They were built with very thick walls of stone and 
mortar, and the roofs were covered with red tiles. The 
windows were large, and protected by heavy iron bars. 
They had thick wooden shutters, but no glass. 

I soon found out that the reason why the houses 
were only one story high, was because the people were 
afraid of earthquakes, and because low houses are not 
so easily thrown down as high ones. I did not under- 
stand why they were so anxious about earthquakes, 
but it was not long before I learned what a dreadful 
thing an earthquake is. 

In August it grew so very hot and sultry that we all 
went to Caney, a pretty village in the country not far 
from Santiago, where the air was cooler than in the city. 

One beautiful sunny morning as we had just began 





breakfast, we heard a noise as if a very large cannon 
had been fired not very far away. Instantly there was 
the wildest confusion. My Uncle Gomez sprang up, 
and shouting, “Run to the street,” he seized my baby 
cousin in his arms, and rushed from the house. 

We all followed him; but before I could reach the 
door everything seemed to be whirling around. I saw 
the roofs of the houses rocking like the waves of the 
ocean. Crowds of people were rushing in every diree- 
tion, screaming and crying. The air was thick with 
dust, and the tower of a church near by toppled over, 
and fell with a loud crash. 

In less than a minute the earth was still again, but 
the people continued to rush wildly about. It was ter- 
rible. No one could tell what would happen next, and 
everybody was afraid to go back into the houses, fear- 
ing that another shock might throw down the walls. 

My uncle went back into the piazza of the house 
where we were living, and we all gathered round him. 
We were afraid to goin and finish our breakfast, for 
my uncle thought the earthquake was not over; for al- 
though the sun was shining, the sky looked like lead, 
and the air was very hot and still. 

Just at nightfall a man came riding wildly into the 
village, and spread the report that the whole city of 
Santiago had been overthrown by the earthquake, and 
afterwards swept by a tidal wave. We could not be- 
lieve that such bad news was true, but every one felt 
80 uneasy that my uncle and several other gentlemen 
mounted their horses, and started at once for the city. 

Before they went they arranged that we should sleep 
ina large tent which had been put up in the public 
square of the village. Every one was afraid to sleep in 
the houses, fearing another shock might come, and tum- 
ble them down in the night. 

Early the next morning my uncle returned, and 
brought the good news that the city was safe. Only a 
few small buildings had failen, and although the walls 
of many houses were cracked, all the damage could be 
easily repaired. 

My uncle told us that the walls of his own house 
were injured, and as he was anxious to have them 
strengthened without delay, he thought best that we 
should all return to the city. We were ready enough 
to go, for all pleasure in the little village was over. 

When we were at home again in Santiago my little 
cousins and myself soon forgot our terror, but my un- 
. lLoften heard him talking with gentle- 
men who came to the house about the terrible heat and 
deadness of the atmosphere, and the strange leaden 
color of the sky. Tle felt so sure that the danger was 
not over that he ordered the beds in which we slept to 
be placed every night under the heavy arches of the 
doorways where the walls were not so likely to fall in 
by a sudden shock. 

He also repeatedly told my little cousins and myself 
to run into the yard the instant we heard the slightest 
noise which seemed to come from under ground, or if 
we were in the street, to hurry to the nearest open 
square. 

The events which soon took place proved that his 
anxiety was well founded. We had not been at home 
more than a week when the ground began to tremble 
again. The shocks were slight, but as they occurred 
every day, our lives were spent in constant uneasiness. 

For three months we had no peace. The people of 
the city were so much alarmed that tents were erected 
in all the public squares, and hundreds of families 
lived in them day and night. 

I shall never forget the scenes in the streets during 
that period. Several times when I was out walking 
with mother or auntie, shocks occurred, and the peo- 
ple would rush out from the houses screaming and cry- 
ing, ‘“‘Misericordia, Misericordia!” 

It made me feel so dizzy when the ground rocked 
under my feet that the houses all scemed to swing 
around, and I could scarcely stand. The first shock 
had happened on the twentieth of August, and from 
that time until the twenty-sixth of November there 
was scarcely a day when we were not reminded of the 
commotion going on in the depths of the earth. 

The night before that terrible day in November my 
uncle noticed the extreme heat and heaviness of the 
atmosphere. We often had a refreshing breeze from 
the sea in the evening, but on that night the air was so 
still that it seemed as if the wind could never blow 
again. 

Early the next morning,—I learned afterwards that 
it was about four o’clock,—I was waked bya loud re- 
port. I was seized by my mother, and hurriedly pushed 
into the yard. My uncle, with all his family, and a 
crowd of negro servants came rushing from all the 
doorways. 

The confusion was bewildering. We could hear 
walls crashing down and people screaming. The air 
was so thick with dust that we were nearly suffocated. 
In less than a minnte the earth was quiet, but the dust 


cle was uneasy 








and noise continued. 
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Suddenly my aunt screamed that one of my lit- 
tle cousins, a little girl of six years, was missing. 
My uncle hurried back into the house, a part of 
which lay in ruins, and my aunt followed. The 
rest of us remained in the yard clinging to each 
other, while the negroes all fell on their knees and 
began to pray in the wildest manner. The dim 
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morning light added to the strange mystery of the 
scene, as we crouched there too frightened to move. 

At length my unele and aunt came back, my 
uncle holding joyfully in his arms a little creature 
who looked as if she had been rolled in a dust 
heap, occupied with rubbing open two sleepy eyes 
with a pair of small and very dirty fists. She 
had slept through the whole trouble, and was now 
asking in a bewildered, childish way what was the 
miatter. 

We learned afterwards that her little bed had 
been buried in the rubbish of a fallen wall, but a 
large slab of stone had fallen and lodged directly | 
over her, and under it my uncle found her sleep- | 
ing sweetly, all surrounded by heaps of broken 
stone and plaster. 

How beautifully the sun rose that morning! The 
sky was clear and blue as we had not seen it for 
weeks, and a refreshing breeze made the atmos- | 
phere cool and pleasant. Although a part of the | 
house had fallen in, enough rooms were left to live | 
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in, and my aunt and the servants were soon at 
work clearing away the dirt and dust, and making | 
things comfortable. 

Nearly every house in the city suffered from | 
this last shock. It was more violent than had 
been experienced in that part of the earth for 
many years. 

A large number of people would no doubt have 
been killed, had it not been for the fact that the | 
many slight shocks had given warning, and there- 
fore every one was watchful and wakeful. Even | 
as it was, a few poor people lost their lives. | 

In a house very near my uncle’s, a little baby 
was crushed to death. Its mother ran sereaming | 
to the street with a bundle clasped tightly in her | 
arms, and only diseovergd too late that in her wild | 
panic, she had seized a pillow from the bed in- 
stead of her child. 

My uncle took us out in the streets afterwards, 
to see the havoc made in the city. A great many 
houses were in ruins, and some of the narrow 
streets were entirely choked up with rubbish. The | 
beautiful cathedral was a sorry sight, for one of 
its towers lay on the pavement below, a heap of 
shapeless stones. 

The days passed, and the earth remained quiet 
and solid, as if it had never quaked and trembled 
like a restless sea. The weather continued cool | 
and breezy, and by degrees the inhabitants of the | 
city began to return to their homes. | 

Never since that time has the city of Santiago | 
de Cuba suffered from an earthquake. Slight 
tremblings, called by the people temd/ores, have 
been felt occasionally, but none of sufficient pow- 
er to cause any injury. 

It is a curious fact that during the whole period 
of the Cuban earthquakes of 1852, Mount Etna 
was in a state of eruption. On the twenty-first of 
August, just after the first shock in Cuba, Etna 
began to throw great clouds of scoriz from its 
central crater. Several new mouths were soon 
opened on the mountain from which great streams 
of lava poured forth, covering and desolating a 
large surface of the surrounding country. 

All through the months of October and Novem- 
ber Etna was constantly throwing out streams of 








| 
day. 


the more important business of the session begins. | formers.” 





molten matter, but shortly after the last violent 





shock in Cuba its eruptions ceased, and the fury 
of the turnult underground appeared to have burned 


The great debate on a bill comes at the next | 
stage, which is that of reading it a second time. | 
itself out. This is the stage when the principle of the bill, not | 

It is impossible to determine whether the earth- | its details, is the issue, and the question is if the | 
quakes in Cuba and the eruption of Etna were | bill shall be read a second time. An affirmative | 
the result of the same volcanic action deep down | vote means that the House is willing to pass the 
in the earth; but as they both began and ended at | bill in some form. For instance, if the bill pro- 

poses to extend the suffrage, the House says, by | 
passing it to a second reading, that it approves of | 
extending the suffrage, but does not yet assent to 
every detail of the bill. 

One way of voting to throw out, or reject, a bill, 
is by adopting a motion that the bill “be read this 
day six months.” If this is carried, it really 
means that the bill is defeated. It is not read in 
six months, or at any other time. 

The third stage is when the bill, having been 
read a second time, goes to what is called “the 
committee of the whole House.” Now the speaker 
leaves the chair, and his place is taken by the dep- 
uty speaker, who is “chairman of committees.” 
The bill is then discussed and amended, clause by 
clause; that is, the House goes into its details, 
and accepts or alters them one by one. 

« hel EI —~ After the bill has thus been minutely gone 
oui >, ali through, it is reported as amended to the House, 

" ne the speaker being once morein the chair. Finally, 
the fourth stage is reached; the bill is read, with 
little or no discussion, a third time, and is then 
passed and sent up to the House of Lords, to be 
by them in turn considered. 
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For the Companion. 
THE COMMON GOOD. 
Pray, friend, rejoice if any human lot 
Find happy sunshine, though thou find it not. 


Itis a gladness left at some one’s door, 
A new-born ray where shadow was before. 





Were but man’s sympathies outspread as far 
As human wants and human sorrows are, 
It then would matter little on whose head 
The beauty of an added joy were shed. 
GEO. H. COOMER. 


—i 


THE TARIFF BILL. 

We have explained many times in the Compan- 
ion what “the tariff” is, and the nature of the con- 
troversy in regard to it. The largest part of the 
revenue of our Government is obtained from the 
duties laid upon foreign goods imported into this 
country. Some of these duties are intended sim- 
ply to bring in revenue; others are levied not only 

| for that purpose, but also to enable Americans to 

| produce goods similar to those thus taxed, with- 

| out being subjected to injurious foreign competi- | 
tion. 

| Those persons who maintain that it is proper to 
exact higher duties than are needed to supply the 
Government with money are called protectionists, | 
—because they thus seek to protect internal indus- | 
try. Those who hold that the only object of du-| 

The proceedings of the British House of Com- | ties should be to provide revenue, and that any 

mons differ in many respects from those of our | tax for the purpose of protection of native indus- 
House of Representatives, although the rules of | try is wrong and inexpedient, are called free trad- 
the latter were originally based upon those of the | ers. But there are moderate men among both the 
former. | Protectionists and the free traders, and the two 
The Commons meet at four o’clock in the after- | parties shade into each other. 
noon; and often sit until the small hours of the | The present situation of the country in reference 
next morning. Afterthe speaker, in ample wig and | to its revenue is peculiar. The taxes—that is, 
long flowing gown, takes his seat, and the chap- customs and internal revenue—bring into the 
lain has said prayers, the business of the day be- | Treasury about one hundred million dollars more 
gins. revenue than can be spent for the reasonable ne- 
The first part of the session is usually occupied | cessities of the Government. Two successive re- 
by the passing of private bills through their later | ductions of the tobacco tax,—an “internal” and 
stages, the receiving of petitions (which are not | not a customs tax, although a duty is levied on 
read, but are received by the clerk, and thrown | foreign tobacco,—and the abolition of some other 
into a large bag at his side), and the swearing in of | small taxes, have reduced this surplus somewhat. 
newly-elected members. Last year there was a complete revision of the 
Then occurs a feature peculiar to the English | tariff by the Republicans and Protective Democrats 
system of “the responsibility of ministers,” and | in Congress, and some large reductions in rates 
quite unknown in our own Congress. Members | were made, as well as, in some cases, an increase 
rise, and give notice that, on the next day, they | of duties. The revision was strictly in the inter- 
will ask of one of the ministers such and such a est of the system of protection. But after all these 
question. These notices of questions are then | changes have been made, the “surplus”—that is, 
printed, and on the next day are distributed, so | the amount which remains after all appropriations 
that the ministers, and all the House, know just have been met, and after the interest on the pub- 
what questions are about to be put. lic debt has been paid—will be very nearly or 

After notices of questions, comes the putting of | quite one hundred million dollars this year. 

questions of which notice was given the previous In general it may be said that the Republicans 
This process takes up a good deal of time. | are protectionists, but many of them nevertheless 
A member, for instance, asks the Prime Minister desire a reduction of the present rates, so that the 
whether such and such news has arrived from surplus shall be greatly reduced. The Democrats, 
Egypt. Another will ask the Home Secretary if, if not all free traders, are yet more generally in- 
he has examined into the harsh sentence of some clined to the free-trade theory. There are numer- 
judge or magistrate. A Parnellite will ask of the | ous exceptions on both sides, but this is the gen- 
Irish Secretary about some alleged injustice which | eral rule. 

has taken place in Irelatid. As is well known, the present House of Repre- 

The minister thus interrogated rises from the | sentatives has a large Democratic majority. The 

front bench on the speaker's right, and replies to | Speaker, Mr. Carlisle, is a free trader. It was 
the query in such terms as have been previously | therefore very natural that an effort should be 
agreed on between him and his colleagues. Some- | made in Congress to reduce the tariff. Not only 
times he evades a direct answer, pleading that it is | were the free traders in favor of this step, but 
not for the public interest to give one. At other | also a great many men who are protectionists in 
times, he will reply succinctly and clearly, so as | principle, but who think the vast surplus should 
entirely to satisfy his questioner. | be diminished by cutting down taxation. These 
After the questions have been duly disposed of, | last-named persons call themselves “revenue re- 


the same time, it seems probable that there was 
some connection between the two events. 
HELEN S. Conant. 
—__+o+___—_ 


SELF. 


Oh! doubt it not, if thou wouldst wear the crown, 
Self, baser self, must first be trampled down, 


JOHN ASKHAM. 





—+or—— 
THE COMMONS AT WORK. 


The Government bills are taken up, amendments | 
are offered to them, and debates often of great in- 
terest ensue. 

A bill of this sort goes through four stages. 
First, the minister who has charge of it “asks 


In accordance with this disposition, Mr. Morri- 
son, of Illinois, the chairman o° the Committee on 
Ways and Means, introduced a bill, early in the 
session. It provided that certain articles now 
| taxed should be admitted free of duty, and that 
leave to introduce the bill.” There is usually but | the rate upon others should be cut down twenty 
little discussion or opposition at this stage; leave | per cent. 
being given, the bill is “read the first time.” This} A very long debate took place in the House of 
does not mean that the whole bill is read aloud. | Representatives on this bill, which it was known 
It has already been printed, and is in the hands of | from the start the Republicans would oppose, on 


rison’s bill was unwise; while the Democrats were 
divided. At last, when the general debate had 
been closed aud the bill was open to amendment, 
amotion was made to “strike out the enacting 
clause.” 

Every act of Congress begins with the words, 
“Be it enacted,” etc., and it is understood—al- 
though the Constitution does not prescribe any 
such rule—that there can be no act which does not 
contain these words. Consequently to strike these 
words out defeats the measure. The motion re- 
ferred to was adopted by a majority of four votes. 
Nearly all the Republicans and forty-one Demo- 
crats voted for it. 

That was the end of tariff legislation for this 
session. But it is probable that the question will 
come up in the two National Conventions soon to 
be held in Chicago, and that the election of a 
President this year will largely turn upon the dis- 
position of the people with regard to the tariff. 





+O 
EL MAHDI, 

About the middle of the ninth century, a boy of four 
years old became Imam in Bagdad. Six years after- 
ward he disappeared, and his mother and servants 
asserted that he had gone down into a fountain in the 
garden declaring that he would return when he had 
learned the will of the Lord. 

Since then the Shias, a certain sect of the Moham- 
medans, have taught that he was still living and 
would reappear with the prophet Elijah, and establish 
Islamism as a universal religion. 

It has always been expected and predicted that the 
“Mahdi,” or “Guide,” would appear in Arabia. But 
the man whose followers assert him to be this iost 
Imam, and the Mahdi, is an Egyptian named Ahmed 
Suleiman. 

He was formerly Accountant-General of the Soudan. 
He was also a dealer in slaves, ivory, gum-arabic and 
other goods, and headed the slave-traders in their re- 
bellion against the Khedive, when 
made to check their traffic. 

Dr. Tenny, who is probably the only American who 
has seen the Mahdi, describes him as a spare, tall man 
with dark olive complexion and brilliant eyes, and clad 
in a white robe and turban. He possesses in a high 
degree that peculiar magnetism which controls large 
bodies of men. 

He protests that he is not the lost Imam, but is the 
“Voice of Allah” sent to “lead Islam until it covers 
the face of the earth.” His followers, however, insist 
that he is the boy who disappeared in the fountain a 
thousand years ago. 

Almost every nation possesses the tradition of a lost 
hero who still lives and will return to lead it to victory. 
In Asia it is Gautama, or Buddha; in England King 
Arthur was believed to have entered into a ship and 
sailed away, into the fog and mist. There are songs 
and traditions yet extant which show how long and 
how faithfully the Britons clung to the hope that he 
would some day return and drive out both Saxon and 
Norman invader. 

In Spain, the great Saracenic chief, Boabdil, was 
believed for centuries by the lower classes of the peo- 
ple to be lying in an enchanted sleep, in a cave with 
his knights, some day to awake and sally forth. 

Even in this new country, we have the old navigator, 
Hendrik Hudson, who, according to Dutch tradition, 
only sleeps in the Kaatskills, and bides his time to 
come out and see how the world has grown since he 
left it. 


an attempt was 





EXCESSIVE EXERCISE. 

The newspapers reported the following fatal cases, 
all of which occurred during the first week of April, 
and all from a similar cause: 

In New York, a young man who was in training to 
enter the intercollegiate sports, died from heart dis- 
ease, superinduced by the strain of excessive running; 

In Chicago, another lad was attacked with hemor- 
rhage while pole-vaulting, and died after a day’s ill- 
ness; 

In Philadelphia, a student of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity died from the effects of too protracted strain in 
rowing; and 

In Bethlehem, a student of Lehigh University was 
killed by the breaking of a pole over which he was 
jumping. 

The newspapers also contained accounts of three 
other accidents to young men while training for ath, 
letic exhibitions, by which they were lamed or disfig- 
ured for life. 

Now it would be folly to base on such accidents as 
these a verdict against all athletic sports. But there is 
as much difference between the athletic exercises 
which strengthen the muscles, develop the chest and 
conduce tc health and cheerfulness, and the feats, 
both useless and dangerous, which are undertaken sim- 
ply for display, as there is between a canter on a safe 
horse in the sunshine, and the mad excitement of a 
race-ground. 

Parents and college faculties should note the differ- 
ence, and put a limit on the exhibitions on these ath- 
letic sport-days. 

It is not only the boys, however, who are ready to 
sacrifice themselves on the altar of vanity. There isa 
strong dislike among young girls to any tendency to 
stoutness. Tight-lacing, fortunately, is out of fashion. 
But girls sometimes diet themselves excessively to re- 
duce the figure to the desired symmetry. 

Self-conceit is always dangerous to the mind, but in 
these cases it is actual murder to the body. 


~~ 
> 


LOVE OF FARMING. 
It is a suggestive trait in the character of many great 





| statesmen, that, though immersed in public life, they 


retain their fondness for the pleasures of the country, 
and are eager to escape from political conflicts to the 
quiet of a rural home. 

Webster was never so happy as when he was among 
his big oxen and his big crops at Marshfield, or ranginy 
with gun or rod through Plymouth woods and along iis 
trout-streams. 


Gladstone recruits his overtaxed powers by lonc 
walks at Hawarden, his country estate, or by levelling 











members. When it is said to be read the first time, the ground that, even if the tariff were to be cut 
only its title is really read. | down, the manner of doing it proposed in Mr. Mor- ! 


some ancestral oak. 
Bismarck has been many times near to death, but a 
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few weeks of quiet among the trees and fields of his | 
great farm restores him to vigor, as the touch of his 
mother-earth did the mythical Antzus. 

Cavour, the greatest of Italian statesmen, was fond 
of country life, and carried his patriotism to his farm. | 
Seeing that it would be necessary to promote a general 
revival of industry in Italy, if she should ever take a 
position among the first States of Europe, he planned 
a model farm, which might be both a profitable invest- 
ment, and a stimulus to excite others to imitate him. 
He died too early to make the experiment a success, | 
but it was continued long enough to prove that farm- 
ing in Italy could be made lucrative. Many of his 
countrymen have imitated him, and the industries of 
Italy are rapidly improving. 

SS 
MANAGING THE SINGING, 

The old-time Puritans adapted themselves to cireum- 
stances. In those days the singing was congregation- | 
al. The hymns were selected from a metrical v ersion | 
of the Psalms, called ‘‘The Bay Psalm-Book,” a copy | | 
of which is now worth three hundred dollars. 

In most congregations only five tunes were known; 
even the churches which boasted of their musical cul- | 
ture knew but ten. 

Psalm-books were so scarce that, in order to secure | 
the singing of the congregation, the hymns were 
“lined.” 

A deacon, standing in front of the pulpit, led the 
singing. He read two lines of the Psalm and then |} 
sang them, the congregation joining in. 

In this way he led the people through twelve or 
fourteen stanzas. But the Puritans did not object to 
long hymns, or long prayers, or even to long sermons. | 

When the churches were provided with more psalm- 
books, and knew more than ten tunes, a division of | 
opinion arose as to the best method of leading the | 
The progressive members desired that the | 
Psalm should be sung right through, without “lining, | 
and that a chorister and choir should lead, instead of a | 





singing. 


” 


lone deacon. 

The conservatives resisted the proposed innovation. 
The method adopted as a matter of convenience had 
through long use, become to them the proper method 
of worshipping God in sacred song. | 

In many churches the topic became ‘a burning 
But one church, that of New Milford, Ct., | 
solved by a compromise the vexatious problem. At 
first, the last Psalm was sung in the new style. Then, 
during a year, the deacon “lined” the Psalm on one 
Sabbath, and on the next the chorister led the singing. 

The new and the old ran neck and neck for twelve 
months, and then these quaint entries were written in 
the church record : 

“First, it was put to vote that those that were for 
singing all together the old way should go to the cast 
end of the meeting-house, where appeared 16, and 
thosc that were for the new way of singing all togeth- 
er, to go to the west end of the house, where appeared 
29 or 30. 

“Then secondly, voted that the majority of voters 
should rule and govern in the affair—30 against 16.” 

When it voted to permit the last Psalm to be sung in 
the new style, it also declared that any one opposed to 
the new arrangement, might, if he desired, go out 
before the last singing. 

On the next Sabbath, just before the last psalm was 
given out, Old Deck, a stalwart slave belonging to the 
minister, rose in his pew at the extreme corner of the 
gallery. 

With great deliberation, he pounded his heavy bro- 
gans along the gallery and down the stairs, while min- 
ister and congregation waited. 

The next morning, the minister sent for Dick to 
come to his study. 

“Dick, why did you go out of meeting, and thus dis- 
turb the whole congregation?” asked his master. 

“Conscience, massa, conscience,” answered Dick. 

«*What do you know about conscience, Dick?” asked 
the parson, a little surprised. 

“O massa, I don’t know zackly, but it is something 
or odder right in here [placing his hand on his breast], 
massa, that says, ‘J won’t.’” 

Dick was dismissed. He was not the only person 
who has thought obstinacy to be conscience. 


question.” 





HIS COURT DRESS. 

Daniel Webster while in England was presented to 
the Queen. Etiquette obliged him to appear in a court 
dress, which made him appear so much of a “guy” 
that Sydney Smith, if he had seen him in it, would 
never have called him ‘‘a steam-engine in trousers.” 
What Mr. Webster subsequently did with the dress is 
told in the following anecdote, taken from Harper’s 
Magazine: 

Daniel Webster and Judge Duane Doty were warm 
friends, and the judge at one time was a visitor at 
Marshfield. Mr. Webster was very fond of fishing,—the 
only out-door sport in which he indulged. 

While the judge was his guest, it chanced that a fine 
day for this sport presented itself, of which Mr. Web- 
ster was anxious to avail himself. He accordingly in- 
vited the judge to accompany him. 

The judge didn’t want to go, and tried his best to 
get off, saying he would much prefer, with his con- 
sent, to pass that rainy day in Mr. Webster’s library 
among his books and papers. 

Mr. Webster would not listen to him, and said he 
could pass any and as many days in the library as he 
chose, but such a day as that for fishing might not 
occur again while they were at Marshfield. 

The judge, as a last resort, said that he really could 
not go, as it would spoil his clothes, that the handsome 
black suit he had on was his best, and all he had, and 
that to go fishing in it would spoil it. 

To meet this objection, Mr. Webster directed his ser- 
vant George to go upstairs and bring down the dress 
in which he was presented at court in England, which 
George did. 
ster said,— 

“There, Doty, *s a 


dress for you. Put it on and 


come as soon as you can, for we are losing valuable 


time.” 


>| tasting it. 


“Have no anxiety cbout injuring the dress, for to | 


To strengthen weak children, and cure their dis- 


fish or hunt in it is the only way it can now be made | Orders, use Brown's Teething Cordial. (Ade. 








useful. Could I wear it in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, or even here? If I did, wouldn’t 
everybody laugh at me?” 

The judge was compelled to answer in the aflirma- 
tive. 


to go fishing in?” 

This settled the matter. The judge put on the dress, 
and went fishing with Mr. Webster’s court suit and 
saved his own. 


_ 
tor 
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HOW IT WAS DONE. 

Frugal as the Scotch are, they could learn something 
in the art of saving from the French. The ordinary 
wastefulness of an American kitchen throws away that 
which would almost feed a French family. For in 
France every housekeeper is taught the art of making 
much out of alittle. An American lady, sojourning 
in the French province of Auverres, says: 


“T am simply astonished at the number of good, 
wholesome dishes which my friend here makes for 
her table from things which at home I always threw 
away. Dainty little dishes from scraps of cold meat, 
| from hard crusts of bread delicately prepared and = 
soned, from almost everything and nothing. And yet 
there is no feeling of stinginess or want. 

F re ‘nch housekeeper’s horror of wasting anything. 

“I wish my countrywomen might take pattern after 
them. 
table. 


found who practise a similar economy. 


soup so excellent that he asked the hostess how it was 
done. 

Blushing, she answered, with a laugh, ‘*We call it 
‘ox-head’ soup. You see, [ can buy at the market an 
inferior grade of beef, which is cut from the head of 
the animal at the time of slaughtering, and is some- 
times thrown away. This I manage to convert, with 
proper boiling and seasoning, into soup.’ 

A week after, the same gentleman again dined at the 

same house. 

“You see,” said bis host, as he passed a plate to the 
guest, “that to-day we have ox-fai/ soup.” 

“IT see. And it is good, too,” replied the guest after 
“But, my dear sir, if it is not impertinent, 
I should like to ask how you manage to live so well on 
your income?” 

‘Why,’ said the host, with a smile, “I always tell 
my wife that it is done by making both ends meat !” 

The guest forgave the pun for the sake of the lesson 
in economy which it contained. 





Or --— 

THE LABOR OF AUTHORSHIP. 
David Livingstone said : ‘’ Those who have never car- 
ried a book through the press can form no idea of the 
amount of toil it involves. The process has increased 
my respect for authors a thousand-fold. I think I 
would rather cross the African continent again than 
undertake to write another book.” 


“For the statistics of the negro population of South 
America alone,” says Robert Dale Owen, “I examined 
more than a hundred and fifty volumes.” 
Another author tells us that he wrote paragraphs 
and whole pages of his book as many as fifty times. 
It is said of one of Longfellow’s poems that it was 
written in four weeks, but that he spent six months in 
correcting and cutting it down. Bulwer declared that 
he had rewritten some of his briefer productions as 
many as eight or nine times before their publication. 
One of Tennyson’s pieces was rewritten fifty times. 
John Owen was twenty years on his “Commentary on 
the Epistie to the Hebrews; Gibbon on his “Decline 
and Fall,” twenty years; and Adam Clark on his ‘‘Com- 
mentary,” twenty-six years. Carlyle spent fifteen years 
on his *‘Frederick the Great.” 
A great deal of time is consumed in reading before 
some books are prepared. George Eliot read one 
thousand books before she wrote ‘Daniel Deronda.” 
Alison read two thousand before he completed his 
history. [t is said of another that he read twenty 
thousand and wrote only two books. 
—e-—____—__ 

CHEERFULNESS IN ILL HEALTH. 
Mr. Amos Lawrence, though one of the most suc- 
cessful business men of Boston, was an invalid for 
more than twenty years of his life. 

For sixteen years he did not sit down toa family 
meal, being compelled by his prescribed and rigid diet 
to eat only the simplest kinds of food, whose quantity 
was determined by weighing it in a delicate balance. 
Yet he was pre-eminently a cheerful man, never com- 
plaining of his lot, but taking bright views of life. 

He wrote to President Hopkins: 

“Tf your young folks want to know the meaning of 
Epicureanism, tell them to take some bits of coarse 
bread (one ounce and a little more), soak them in three 
gills of coarse-meal gruel, and make their dinner of 
them and nothing else; beginning very hungry, and 


leaving off more hungry. The food is delicious, and 
such as no modern Epicureanism can equal.” 


os it is only the | GARMENTS AND MER- 
CHANDISE, 
It would lessen many a useless expense for the Embracing everything in 


One hundred and tw enty pages, 
Here and there in New England a family may be Fostrates, 
A gentleman | ORS. Free on appl ication t 

| who dined with one of these families was treated to a| COOPER & C ARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STAMPING OUTFITS — 35_ Patterns, Powder, Pad, Full 
Directions for Stamping, New Sample Book, ete. Price 
$1.00. Everything in this advertisement for $1.50, 
Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 
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ag for every form of 
as SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 
TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous. Inherited, Con- 
HE tagious, and Copper ¢ ‘olored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Sealp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIE 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
Neers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 
CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 











THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


Jordan, Marsh & Co,’s 


GREAT 


DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT: 


That you can get 


FOR 35c. EACH. 


Two Musical Works of our own publication, each 
containing 260 pages of the most popular and 
pleasing selections of the day, printed on full size 
music sheet paper, making the largest, most attrac- 
tive and by far the cheapest musical collection ever 
published in this country, 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO.’S collection of Songs, 
35ec., mailed to any postoffice address in the United 
States, postage paid, on receipt of 50c, 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO.’S collection of In- 
strumental M usic, 35c., mailed, postage paid, to 
any address in the United States, on receipt of 50e, 

Each book is enriched with the works of such eminent 
composers and world-renowned masters as Handel, 

Von Suppe ., Verdi, Hesse, Liszt, Offenbach, Beethoven, 

Strauss, Mozart, Lecoeq, and many other brilliant lights 

of the musical world, 

They are swe to afford pleasure and amusement to 
every purchaser, and at_ the minimum price of 3c. for 
either copy, are destined to rapidly become members of 
— of household libraries from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 


SILKS FOR QUILT PATCH-WORK 


30 Beautiful Patterns 4 1-2 inches square, 
By mail for $1.00, 

Selected from exquisite shadings in light and dark 
effects, including the fashionable Surah, Ottoman, Satin 
Comptesse, Gros-Grain and Satin weaves, many of which 
are selling ‘to-d: ty at from $1.50 to $4.00 per yard. 

Our tremendous silk business affords us the opportu- 
nity to make this liberal offer, owing to unavoidable ac- 
cwnulation of remnant pieces, and we take this method 
of disposing of them at a large discount to our patrons, 
Our assortment represents some 300 or more colorings, 
and each package contains no two alike, 


Fifth Edition of our 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
OF DRY GOODS. 

Invaluable to every housekeeper. Indispensable to 

every lady and gentleman of taste, in the selection of 

fashionable material, and a sure indicator to econom- 


ical purchas Mailed free to any address in the 
United States, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
Mention this paper. BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR The E Lamson 
SCHOOL weed. 
CHILDREN. 
















Support. 








Eni able severy one to hold the - n correctly when writ- 
ing. Does not cramp the hanc every one can use it. 
Every child needs it. Send 25e, for sample, 
your age, that we may send the right size 

J. _3.E. JENKIN JE NKINS; & C O., 16 Market St. Lynn, Mass. 


~ DR. SWETT'S ROOT BEER 


Has been imitated ; several preparations for making 
a Root Beer having been extensive ly advertised and 


stating 


let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable | sold at a less price, Insist on hav ing the genuine 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Ble mishes, | if you desire the most satisfactory results, 
Chapped and Oily Skin, It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only home use, packages to make 5 qunene, by mail, 25 cents, 
infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. and two 3e. stamps for postage; ac nti $1, vv paid, 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 © omposed of ee se la, Life ort Tan, uniper, Winter- 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER DkUG AND green, Dandelion, &e. Prepared at N. E. Botanic Depot, 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, Ni ASS, 245 Washington St., Boston, 
¢2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” GEO. W. SW a M.D., Proprietor. 


NO POWDER! NO ) SMOKE! _NO FIRE! NO DANGER! 


ae Goods to Please and a 


: AIR-GUNS. 


We manufacture a full assortment of Air-Guns. Every Ly | 
should have one. You can entertain yourself and company at all 

times, indoors and out, besides touching up trespassing cats and dogs, 
kill rats and small game, or starta shooting-gallery and make money 
with them. Our Guns are extremely simple in construction; well- 
made and handsomely finished; easily operated and shoot with force and accuracy, and not liable to 
etout of order. A irst-class gun dealers sell them, We also manufacture Nic kel-Plated Nut 
u- icks and Crac ks, Stair Rods, Foot Lathes, Book and Desk Racks, ete., ete. Illustrated Price-List 




































In writing to his sister he says, ‘‘I am the happiest 
man alive,’ and to his wife, “The situation I oceupy I 
would not exchange with any man living.” 

Nor did he excuse himself from benevolent activity on 
account of ill health, but on the contrary he made his ill 
health an occasion for usefulness to others. Being 
obliged to ride much in the open air, he used to fill his 
carriage with bundles of food and clothing for distri- 
bution among the poor. He took delight in minister- 
ing to the needs of others. 


THE LONGEST WORD. 

Some weeks ago, says a local paper, in answer toa 
correspondent’s query, Mr. Walter Pyle, of Philadel- 
phia, submitted the word ‘‘disproportionableness,” as 
the longest in the English language. 





A Catasauqua lady then sent “honorificabilitudinitu- 
tibusque,” alleging that it occurs in Shakespeare, 
and hence is the longest word. It doesn’t appear in 
Webster, needless to say, being merely a coined word, 
and so has no claim to be considered a word at all. 

Another correspondent sends ‘“‘dilatitudinarianism,” 
ignoring the two important considerations that it is not 
found in the dictionary, and has but nineteen letters,— 
two less than Mr. Pyle’s word. 

A Kansas lady gives “incomprehensibility,” saying 
it “‘beats ‘disproportionableness’ by one syllable.” Still 
the former contains but nineteen letters, as in the pre- 
vious case. 

Another suggestion is “infralapsarianism,” which 
has but seventeen letters. No word has yet been found 


As soon as he appeared with it, Mr. Web- | to equal the one submitted by the Philadelphia man. 


—————_+or— 
ONE OF JACKSON’S MAXIMS. 
When Gen. Jackson visited New York during his 


The judge replied, “Surely, Mr. Webster, you are presidency, some mishap occurred as the steamboat 
not in earnest in what you say,—that you want me to | @Pproached the pier, for which an apology was made 


go fishing in that elegant suit and spoil it?” 
“Yes, Iam,” he replied. ‘That is what it has been 
brought down for.” 


The judge still lingered, when Mr. Webster, to settle 


by a young man. 


The latter was evidently much flurried. The Gen- 
eral gave him this piece of advice : 

“When you have something to accomplish, take all 
the time for reflection the circumstances permit; but 











the matter, said to him,— 











when the time for action has come, stop thinking! po 


sent on application to H, M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. *Y. 


Latest Art Embroidery Outfit. 














We know young ladies who began business with our Embroidery Outfit, 
who are now doing a very pretty Fand paying business in their own towns, 
With this Outfit a lady ¢ah do Stamping for the ertire town, and good 
profit. 

This new Improved Kensington Stamping Embroidery Outfit consists of 
35 Parchment Stamping Patterns, full size. Ours are not small, 
miniature patterns. 26 Artistic Initials, 1 1-2 in, in size. 1 Il- 
lustrated Book of Instructions. 1 Felt Stamping Pad, im- 
proved, 1 box best Stamping Powder. 10 Skeins Best Shaded 
Embroidery Silk, or 10 Tablets of Plain Embroidery Silk, 
such colors as you may select, 2 Embroidery Needles. 1 
Special Lesson in Liquid Stamping. 1 Catalogue of 450 
Designs. 

Kensington Embroidery is the most popular and Prtiettc home industry 
in which ladies can engage. The artic fe »s contained in this New Outfit could 
not be purchased in the store for less than $3.00, We offer the Outfit for 
only #1.00, and 10c. oa ae and packing. 


ERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the Youths Companion. 
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For the Companion, 


LOST FRIENDS. 


There are hours when I must think 
Of friends I never see; 

They do not sleep in graves, 
Though they are dead to me, 

Once they were strong and true, 
And I held them nobly just— 

I gave them hands and heart, 
I gave them simple trust. 


But time, that changes men, 
Changed them, and it has cost 
My life a bitter pang 
To count them with the lost: 


Lost friends, where friends are few, 
Where one must die or fight, 
And each must stand against 
His equal brother's right; 
Where love is like a stream 
Sought for long days in vain 
Amid the scorching waste 
Of some wide desert-plain. 


I have cast them from my life— 
They are shadows of old years* 
I can only give them now 
Regret and stolen tears, 
Yet they are tender still: 
Crushed roses, poets sing, 
Hoard in their brittle leaves 
The odors of the spring. 
G. E. MONTGOMERY. 








For the Companion, 
REMORSE. 

There was a young man, not many years ago, 
who was a student for the ministry in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover. 

His family were very poor, but they had once 
been in rich circumstances. Years before they had 
lived in wealth, and had among their servants a 
waiter-man named Heinrich. This Heinrich had 
been a rover all over the world, had been before 
the mast, and very often used to tell the little peo- 
ple wonderful stories of his adventures in Africa, 
Ceylon and the East Indies. 

There was one famous story he used to tell, af- 
ter the fashion of Sinbad the Sailor, about the 
white elephants of Siam, which were worshipped 
as gods; and how a party of his ship’s crew went 
ashore one night, drugged the keepers of the ele- 
phants, and then spent the night in the Idol’s Tem- 
ple. 

After telling the children this story, he would 
unroll his shirt sleeve and show them a picture of 
one of these white elephants, pricked with India 
ink upon his left arm. 

This man’s name was not Heinrich; his true 
name was Ferguson. He was a Scotchman, but 
as he had travelled all over the world, he called 
himself Heinrich, after Heinrich Hudson, the cel- 
ebrated Dutch navigator. 

Suddenly Heinrich disappeared from the family. 
A large amount of money and silver plate had 
been stolen, and Heinrich was supposed to be the 
thief. After this he forged the name of his former 
master on acheck to a very considerable amount. 


Heinrich’s master, the father of the Andover stu- | 


dent, was unfortunate in business, and after losing 
a great deal of property, became very poor and 
died, leaving the family in poverty. The oldest 
boy, John, always wanted to enter the ministry; 
and after his father’s death he was enabled, 
through the help of friends, to carry out his life’s 
plan, and begin his studies. 

One stormy winter’s night, in his room at An- 
dover, he was called upon by a sick, old trembling 
man, who asked him for money. The young man 
listened to his story, and then saw him down to 
the gate. “Dinna ye ken whol am, John?” asked 
the old man. 

“No,” replied the student. 
before.” 

“Aye, mon, that ye have; but ye’ll nae mair 
see me again in this world,” was the old man’s an- 
swer, and he disappeared. 

A few days afterwards, a dirty scrawl was 
brought to the student, asking him, for the love of 
God, to visit a dying man in Boston. 

The young student went to the address named 
in the note, and found the old man who had vis- 
ited him at Andover, in a wretched garret up a 
long, narrow, rickety flight of stairs. 

“O John, my boy!” he said; “dinna ye ken 
who I am now ?” 

The student said he did not know. 

“Look here, my boy,” the old man said, and un- 
covering his sleeve, showed him an elephant tat- 
tooed in India ink upon his arm. 

It was Heinrich, the old faithless servant! He 
had been one of a gang of robbers in St. Louis, 
and was even then being searched for by the de- 
tectives. 

He confessed his guilt to the child he had so 
often played with, and begged him to pray for his 
forgiveness upon his dying bed. 

He was even then dying; and as the young stu- 
dent read to him those words in the 139th Psalm, 
“Whither shall I go from thy presence? if I 
climb up to heaven, thou art there; if I make my 
bed in hell, thou art there also,” the dying forger 
and robber expired. 

His last words in substance were that his con- 
science had been to him a hell, and that it had 
brought into his experience all the misery that the 
Divine word so strongly pictures. His sense of 


“I never saw you 


| wrong was so intolerable that it forced him to this 
confession, which was so fearful in his language 
that we refrain from giving it here. 

Rev. Wm. W. Newton. 








SAVINGS BANKS, 

A wise man shows his wisdom by saving the money 
he has made. Young men are often tempted to ignore 
the fact that “many a little makes a mickle,” and 
that the best way to accumulate small sums is to put 
them, as fast as they come along, into the savings-bank. 


this excellent advice to young men: 


As fast as five dollars accumulated for which you 
have no immediate use, put the amount into the 
savings-bank. If an unexpected necessity for money 
arises, make every possible effort to economize to 
meet it without drawing anything out of the bank. 
Keep yourself poor by the promptitude of your de- 
posits of what you get in a savings-bank. 

It is true the interest on tive dollars at five per cent. 
is only a quarter of a dollar a year. But the interest 
on ten deposits of five dollars each is two dollars and 
fifty cents; and the interest on a hundred deposits of 
five dollars is twenty-five dollars. 

As for the savings-banks select the oldest and best 
when the oldest is confessedly the best. Do not jeop- 
ard your money by depositing it in a bank which un- 
dertakes to pay more than the oldest and safest of 
banks. 

That you may, without the trouble of calculating, 
form some idea of how money will accumulate in a 
savings-bank, let me state that $1,000 (which is taken 
for convenience) at five per cent. will, in ten years, 
amount to $1,628 89; in twenty years, to $2,653 29; in 
thirty years, to $4,321 94; and even at four per cent. 
$1,000 will, in twenty years, double itself and $191 12 
more. 

But after you have reached a thousand dollars, which 
may take you some years or some months, according 
to your station, a new opportunity comes to you. 

You can loan upon bond or mortgage at five or six, 
or, in some of the States. at seven per cent., under cir- 
cumstances which will secure you as absolutely as any 
bank, or as certainly as anything in this world can. 

When the security is ample, the title perfect, the 
documents properly drawn, let the young man proceed 
again to deposit the interest, as promptly as it is paid 
to him, in the savings-bank. 

In process 6f time he will accumulate a similar sum, 
which, if he have an excellent opportunity, he may 
consolidate with the first amount, and take a larger 
mortgage, or, if he prefer, may take a small mortgage 
again upon similar property. 

I knew a book-keeper in Philadelphia, who lived 
well, never had a salary of more than $2,500 per an- 
num, married when he was thirty-three, never went 
into business for himself, and by the time he was fifty- 
five years of age was worth more than $50,000, the ac- 
cumulations of interest and savings. 

It is necessary for me to say that without care—great 
and painstaking care—money may be loaned where 
there is a defective title, hidden mortgages, nnproduc- 
tive property, disproportionate security, and where 
the interest will not be promptly paid. 

It would be well to leave the money in the savings- 
bank until what the business man calls a ‘“‘gilt-edged” 
opportunity to invest the funds appears. 


———__—+or--____ 


JUST HEARD OF IT, 

Occasionally within the interior States, even to this 
day, somewhere in the mountains an old recluse is 
stumbled upon who never heard of the Civil War or 
of Abraham Lincoln. Such amusing ignorance in the 
‘rural counties” is perhaps still more common in oth- 
er lands than our own. An artist on a sketching cam- 
paign around Loch Arve, in Scotland, was visited at 
his headquarters on the Island of Inishail by a good 
old hermit, whose information about modern progress 
and modern inventions came “too subsequent” to do 
him much good. It only left him dumb with perplex- 
ity. What little news had reached him had prompted 
his curiosity enough to ask questions, but he was not 
prepared for the complete facts. 


“They're sayin’, sir” Ls old Duncan to the artist), 
“that Lunnon’s an awfu’ big toon. Noo is it as big as 
| Glasco’?” 
“Yes, it is six times as big as Glasgow.” 
“Sax times as big as Glasco’! What a fearfu’ place! 
| And they’re sayin’ that there’s a deal o’ money in Lun- 
non, and all these rich shentlemen come frae Lunnon, 
an’ I’m thinkin’ it must bea ter’ble rich place. Mr. 
Cool and Mr. Smith, and the capt’n that was with ’em, 
cam’ frae Lunnon, an’ I hae the address o’ Mr. Smith’s 
hoose that he gave me, ye see, an’ I wrut till ’im wi’ 
my ain hand, and I’m eighty-two years of age.” 

“Yes, you write uncommonly well for your age. I’ve 
seldom seen aclearer hand.” 

‘An’ please, Mr. Hamerton, can ye tell me noo if it’s 
true what they’re sayin’, that the letters are goin’ frae 
Glasco’ to Lunnon in one nicht? They’re sayin’ that 
it’s the ‘railway’ that takes ’em.” 

“Yes, it’s quite true. I’ve come myself from Lon- 
don to Glasgow in one night, in the same train with 
the letters.” 

“It’s fearfu’ fast! And is it true that they’ve a way 
0’ sendin’ word by long wires frae Glasco’ to Lun- 
non?” 

“Yes; you mean the telegraph. It’s quite true. But 
I'm afraia I cannot make you understand it very well. 
Indeed, nobody quite understands it. They know 
enough about it to make it out, but not enough to give 
all the reasons for it. The news is sent, and it really 
goes on wires.”’ 

“An’ please, Mr. Hamerton, can it go fast?’’ 

“Yes, very fast indeed; a great deal faster than your 
letter to Mr. Smith, that went from Glasgow to London 
in twelve hours.” 

‘Faster than my letter to Mr. Smith, that went frae 
Glasco’ to Luanon in twelve hoors!” 

“Yes, ten times as fast—twenty times as fast—a hun- 
dred times as fast.’ 

aa hunner times as fast! It flies on the wings o’ the 
wind!” 

“Yes, you may say 80, only the wind does not go 
half as fast. I’ve sent messages myself that have 
gone hundreds of miles between two ticks of your 
clock at home.” 

An’ they dinna ken hoo it flies, an’ it flies sae fast? 
And does the word come right as ye sent it?” 

“Yes, yes; just as if you wrote it in a letter.” 

Old Duncan was now quite astounded, and it was 
time to change the subject. Like Cowper’s puzzled 
sheep, he 








“Tho’t and tho’t——and knew not what to think.” 
—A Painter’s Camp. 
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CURIOUS DREAMS. 

That ‘‘a thing to be remarkable need not be of rare 
occurrence,” finds ample confirmation in dreams, than 
which nothing incident to human existence is more 
common or more wonderful. 


Some years ago, a gentleman in New York dreamed 
that he had written a poem, and waking, he wrote it 
down. It was published and pronounced by competent 
judges “excellent.” Afterwards, he was unable to 
make two lines rhyme. ‘Kubla Khan,” one of the 
finest specimens of imaginative poetry in the English 
language, was composed by Coleridge during sleep. 

All the horrible phantoms playing a part in the 
‘Mysteries of Udolpho”—once the most popular of 
sensational novels—were first seen by its author in 
| dreams. That they might be generated, it is said that 














The editor of the New York Christian Advocate gives | 





she was accustomed to eat a hearty meal of the most | bites, and warming to the 


indigestible food just previous to retiring for the night. 


In 1713, the eminent violinist ‘Tartini dreamed that | bottle. 


he had an interview with Satan, when his ‘‘Majesty” 
performed a magnificent solo on the violin. He waked 
with the most exquisite sensations, and seizing his in- 
strument, attempted to express what he had dreamed. 
His efforts were in vain; but he composed a piece 
based on the remembered theme, which he called the 
**Devil’s Sonata.” 

The celebrated Dr. Reed had a blister applied to his 
forehead. Falling asleep, he dreamed that Indians 
were scalping him. 

A strange characteristic of dreams is the rapidity 
with which thoughts flash through the mind of the 
dreamer. 

Lord Holland, while listening to the reading of a 
friend, dropped asleep and had a dream whose details 
it took him twenty minutes to write out. Yet he dis- 
tinctly remembered the first part of one, and the con- 
clusion of the following sentence that his friend had 
read ; so he could have been asleep but a few seconds. 

The poet Willis, having returned from Europe, 
dreamed of repeating the trip almost exactly as he 
made it; only, on his imaginary voyage homeward, he 
fell into the ocean. This casualty waked him, to find 
that he had slept not more than three minutes. 

The principal of a high school in Massachusetts re- 
lated to us the following: ‘One afternoon, returning 
to my boarding-place, I sat down before an open grate 
and put my feet on the fender. Weary from overwork, 
and possibly drowsy on account of the warmth, I fell 
asleep. I dreamed that I was arrested for murder, 
tried, convicted, sentenced to be hanged, and after suf- 
fering a two-years’ imprisonment, led to the gallows. 
The fatal noose was placed around my neck, and I was 
about to be swung into eternity, when I waked. Upon 
a mantle in front of me was aclock. The last time I 
looked at it, before becoming unconscious, it indicated 
ten minutes and a half of tive. Waking, I found it 
two minutes later. My dream, therefore, could not 
have occupied above one minute and three-quarters.” 


— +), 
For the Companion. 


FOREST-FLOWERS. 
A SPRING FANTASY. 

On nights of dreamy haze and phantom dew, 

When all the enchanted winds of heaven are whist, 
Earthward blithe Ariel and his radiant crew 

Glide down the moonshine on frail shafts of mist. 
Each fragrant breath borne from a fairy-lip 

Floats the pale soul of yet unbodied blooms; 
Then, like small shuttles deftly wielded, slip 

Slim fingers flashing thro’ aerial looms: 
And woven of tenuous beams by some strange charm, 

The fairies make, in night’s mysterious hours, 
Soft, delicate-tinted robes, wherewith to warm 

The wandering spirits of the half-born flowers! 
Till, warp and woof, their texture perfect found, 

Bright petals these nude souls of flowers embrace; 
While Ariel roams the woodland’s perfumed round, 

The ghost of Shakspeare smiling in his face! 

PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 


4a> 
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AN IMAGINATIVE INTERPRETER. 

Those who suppose that an interpreter, in convey- 
ing one’s words to a foreigner, translates them literally, 
are entirely mistaken. The interpreter leaves out as 
much as he pleases. 2nd puts in as much as he pleases, 
and the talkers are obliged to take what he gives them. 
An English traveller trying to converse with the ba- 
shaw of Belgrade through his dragoman furnishes a 
somewhat burlesque illustration of the way it is done: 


Fasha—The Englishman is welcome; most blessed 
among hours is this, the hour of his coming. 

l*ragoman (to the traveller)—The Pasha pays you 
his compliments. 

Traveller—Give him my best compliments in return, 
and say I’m delighted to have the honor of seeing him. 

Dragoman (to the Pasha)—His Lordship, this Eng- 
lishman, Lord of London, Scorner of Irelend, Sup- 

ressor of France, has quitted his Governments, and 
eft his enemies to breathe for a moment, and has 
crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, with a small 
but eternally faithful retinue of followers, in order 
that he might look upon the bright countenance of the 
Pasha among Pashas—the Pasha of the everlasting Pa- 
shalik of Karagholookoldour. 

Traveller (to his dragoman)—What on earth have 
you been saying about London. The Pasha will be 
taking me fora mere cockney. Have I not told you 
always to say that I am from a branch of the family of 
Mudcombe Park, and that I am to be magistrate for 
the county of Bedfordshire, only I have not qualified, 
and that [ should have been a Deputy-Lieutenant, if it 
had not been for the extraordinary conduct of I ord 
Mountpromise, and that I was a candidate for Goids- 
borough at the last election, and that I should have 
won easy if my committee had not been bought? I 
wish to heaven that if you do say anything about me, 
you’d tell the simple truth. 

agoman (is silent). 

Pasha—W hat says the friendly Lord of London? Is 
there aught that 1 can grant him within the Pashalik 
of Karaghalookoldour? 

Dragoman (growing sulky and literal)-—This friend] 
Englishman — this branch of Mudcombe—this head- 

urveyor of Goldsborough—this pose Sie policeman of 
Bedfordshire, is recounting his achievements and the 
number of his titles. 

Pasha—The end of his honors is more distant than 
the ends of the earth, and the catalogue of his glorious 
deeds is brighter than the firmament of heaven. 

Dragoman-—The Pasha congratulates Your Excel- 
lency. 

This sort of conversation (as described above by the 
author of ‘Eothen,” from his own experience), is kept 
up until both are tired, the interpreter sometimes sup- 
pressing the nonsense of the compliments and some- 
times inventing nonsense of his owa, and no mcre of 
the original flavor of either language survives his re- 
porting than is left to a strawberry after it is boiled. 





In the East hyperbole is the poetry of conversation. 
Few accept the precept, “Let your communication be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.” 
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HOW THE MONKEY FOUND OUT. 

Monkeys are acute observers. So are most children, 
but as they grow older, the habit should owe itself to 
something better than appetite or mischief—the mon- 
key’s motive—and become a more exalted curiosity. 
A writer in the Wisconsin Times relates an amusing 
example of apish perseverance and quick deduction 
that many might imitate in higher enterprises than the 
pursuit of sweetmeats : 


An English gentleman was travelling in India, and 
one day, wishing to amuse himeelf, or test the sagacity 
of animals, he took a lump of sugar, dropped it into a 
bottle, corked it tight, then gave it to a tame monkey. 

The monkey inquisitively examined the bottle and 
seemed to know that the white lump inside was good 
to eat, but not having sense enough to draw the cork, 
it tried in various ways to get it out. 

Sometimes in an impulse of disgust it would throw 
the bottle away out of its own reach, then refuse to be 
comforted till it was given back to it. 

At another time, it would sit with a countenance of 
the most intense dejection, contemplating the bottled 
sugar, and then as if pulling itself together for another 
effort at solution, would sternly take up the bottle 
afresh, and gaze in it. 

It would tilt it up one way and try to drink the su- 
gar out of the neck, and then, suddenly reversing it, 
try to catch it as it fell to the bottom. Again, under 
the impression that it might capture the sugar by sur- 
prise, it would rasp its teeth against the glass in futile 





aowey of the revolving 
lump, would almost tie itself into knots around the 

But it was all of no avail, till one day a light was 
shed upon the problem by a jar of olives falling from 
a table with a crash, and the fruit rolling about in all 
directions. 

His monkeyship contemplated the catastrophe and 
reasoned upon it with the seeming intelligence of a 
Humboldt. Then taking the bottle, he lifted it high 
with his paws and brought it down on the floor with 
a tre noise, ing the glass into fragments, 
then picking up the sugar, calmly transferred it to his 
mouth, and munched it with much satisfaction. 





———~<@—__—_ 
CHARLES READE. 

I believe that it is not generally known, says a cor- 
respondent, how the late Mr. Charles Reade lost the 
first joint of his right-hand forefinger, and as I was an 
eye-witness of the affair, 1 can speak with authority 
upon the subject. 

It was far away back at the commencement of the 
“fifties,’’ just when Mr. Reade’s works were beginning 
to attract popular attention, that he visited the London 
Zoological Gardens. It was on a Saturday afternoon, 
and as is usual on that day, the gardens were crowded. 


Mr. Reade was feeding a large black bear with a 
piece of bun, when he incautiously allowed the animal 
not only to take the bun, but the top of his finger also. 

The novelist’s consternation was very remarkable. It 
appeared to flash upon him instantly, that it was the 
forefinger of his writing hand that he had lost, and de- 
spite the excessive pain from which it was evident he 
was suffering, his only exclamation was,— 

“Oh, what shall Ido? what shall I do? I ama litera- 

man! 

‘This he repeated over and over again. 

Mr. Reade’s man-servant, who happened to be near, 
rushed about the Gardens shouting, ‘Is there a doctor 
here?” and one having been found (my father), Mr. 
Reade’s finger was examined, and it was pronounced 
necessary for the finger to be amputated at the first 
joint. As this could not be accomplished on the spot, 
Mr. Reade was taken to the St. George’s Hospital,where 
the operation was performed, he returning to his home 
on its completion. 

Although it is 80 many years ago, and I was young 
at the time, I can remember distinctly the expression 
of intense relief which appeared on the novelist’s coun- 
tenance when told that upon his finger healing, it would 
not affect his being able to write with freedom, his 
literary work being evidently always uppermost in his 
mind. 

The number of powerful works which he produced 
since this disagreeable episode occurred amply prove 
that it little incommoded him. W. H.C. 

—_——— _-~or - —— 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


In addressing a stranger, be sure that he is the per- 
son you suppose him to be. 


Davies had telephoned an assistant to go to the Pro- 
bate Court at a certain hour. 

Just as court opened, a quiet young man walked into 
the room. One of the attorneys, Major John Coon, 
turned to him, and said,— 

‘*Well, I suppose you have come here to do a little 
business?” 

“Y-yes,” said the young man, in a hesitating man- 
ner. 

‘Have you any paper?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor pens?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“We will have to supply you, then.” 

The young man sat down ata desk, on Judge Til- 
den’s direction. Paper, ink and pens were placed be- 
fore him. Then the judge said, “*I guess we are now 
ready to proceed,”’ and the examination of a witness 
commenced. 

Said Mr. Coon to the witness, “State what was said 
and done on the day in question.” 

The witness answered at some length. A certain 
painfulness of effort on the part of the young man 
caused Judge Tilden to look over his shoulder. He had 
written out, in an irregular hand, the word ‘‘state,”’ 
and that was all he had done. 

“See here, young man,” said the judge, “can you 
write shorthand?” 

““N-no, sir, not as 1 know of.”’ 

“Were you not sent here to report this case?” 

“No, sir. I came in after a marriage license.” 

He had thought that all this was a necessary prelim- 
inary to the license.—Browne’s Monthly. 


~~ 


A GIRDLE OF GOLD, 

If an ignorant person has nothing, he is indifferent to 
the approach of a thief. When he becomes the pos- 
sessor of a few thousand dollars, the tread of a cat 
alarms him. An illustration of this nervous caution, 
induced by gold, which proved fatal, is given in the 
following extract : 





A fatal girdle of gold was worn by an aged couple in 
California some time ago. The wife of a hotel pro- 
prietor at Marysville, Cal., relates the incident. 

She saw an Englishman and his wife come down 
from the mountains looking hungry and miserable, 
clad in garments so old and wretched that in compas- 
sion she gave the woman some decent clothing. 

At night they begged to have a room with good fas- 
tenings to the windows and doors, and when they were 
asked why they were so anxious on this matter, ad- 
mitted that they carried in belts around their bodies 
gold-dust worth ten thousand dollars. 

They were on their way to New York, whence they 
intended to sail for England. The landlady advised 
them to send the dust by express to New York, but 
they refused. 

They said they could not afford to pay express 
charges, and besides could not bear to have it out of 
their sight. It represented years of toil, hardship, and 
semi-starvation. They accordingly clung to it. The 
landlady says : 

“The next news T heard of them was that they were 
both drowned at Virgin Bay while going from the shore 
in a boat to get on board the steamer. The weight of 
their gold belts sank them at once, while the rest of the 
capsized boa'’s passengers floated and were picked up 
by other boats.” 

But for the gold so hardly won and so dearly prized, 
the aged couple might have been saved. 


——_—_~+o-__—_ 


ESTIMATES, 

The art of making a fortune on paper, in which over- 
sanguine nen indulge, is thus satirized by the Wall- 
Street News: 

In January last, a good old-fashioned dealer in dry- 

8, groceries, hardware, and oe much every- 
thing elise, in the central portion of the State, decided 
to take an inventory for the first time in twenty-one 

years. 

About the time it was completed, a commercial trav- 
eller fora house in this city happened along, and asked 
him how he came out. 

“Well, it’s dubious,” was the reply. 

“How?” 

‘‘Why, I fell short of my estimate of, stock by about 
three thousand dollars.” 

“And you don’t know how to make your figures 
come out even?” 

“T confess I don’t.” 

‘**Well, all you have to do is to mark everything up 
twenty per cent.” 


“Gineral Jackson!” gasped the old man. “But I 


kicked around in bed for three straight nights and nev- 
er thought of that! That's the way, of course, and up 
goes the price of caliker and flatirons!” 
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A | “Why, no,” hesitated Carrie. “I didn’t! how the eyes of blue and gray and brown sparkled, “Take mine, too.” 
y tSZi \ mean”—— and many a weak little hand on the outside of its “An’ mine, Jimmy—can’t he, ma’am ?” 
_ aes - ae a “I think I understand,” said Rena Mayo, clasp- | coverlet beat time to the martial strains. “Mine, too; we can see the rest of ’em’s!” 
! S ing her pretty hands quickly; and then she| It was Memorial Day all over the land. 
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For the Companion. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


You happy children, who to-day 
With smiling eyes salute the morn, 
You little know how, far away 
In the dim years, men’s hearts were torn, 
On this Memorial Day. 
You see the long procession, gay 
With wreaths and garlands, wind along, 
Bright banners flaunt along the way, 
Wild music drowns your merry song, 





On this Memorial Day. 


Ahme! th quiet graves, now green 
With rains and dews of twenty years, 
Were watered once with bitter drops, 
Were wet with scalding, blinding tears 
On this Memorial Day. 


For War then shook his bloody scourge, 
Dear children, o’er this sunny land, 

And day by day our heroes fought, 

Our heroes fell, a glorious band! 
*Tis their Memorial Day. 


The fathers, brothers, husbands, 
sons, 

Who died to save this land from 
wrong, 

For them we weave our gar- 
lands bright, 

For them we raise our solemn 
song, 

On this Memorial Day. 


Green are the graves, dried are 
the tears, 

Calm is each wild heart’s an- 

guished thrill; 
But bright, and fragrant as our 
flowers, 

Lives in our hearts their mem- 

ory still, 
On this Memorial Day. 

And, little children, join with us, 

To strew the wreaths, to raise 
the song. 

’Twas your land, too, they died 
to save— 

You, too, they freed from bitter 

wrong. 
So join with us, and softly say, 
“Thank God for this Memorial 
Day.” 
Laura E. RIcHARDs. 
- —~ + >— 


For the Companion, 
THE CLOVER CLUB. 


One day, a little bird was 
singing and swinging on a 
maple bough outside an open 
window, and peeping in, this 
is what he saw: a large, 
pleasant room lined with 
books and pictures, and a 
bevy of bright-eyed, laughing 
little maidens, clustered like 
a swarm of honey-bees around 
a table, at which sat a pleas- 
ant-faced lady, with a pen in 
her hand. 

“Now read it, please, mam- 
ma! Do keep still a minute, 
girls.” 

Then a hush fell over the 
assembled group of chatter- 
boxes as the lady, with a 
smnile and a twinkle, began to 
read : 

“We, the undersigned, do 
severally and jointly agree 
and promise to 

‘Do all the good we can, 
In every place we can, 
At all the times we can, 
To every one we can.’ 
(Signed) “CARRIE WING, 
Lutu May, 
OLLIE MAXWELL, 
VINNIE LEIGH, 


Epitu THAXTER, 
Rena Mayo.” 


“Let’s see it, please, mamma.” 

“Doesn’t it look nice ?” 

“Splendid!” 

“Just like a grown-up club!” 

“Now what shall we call ourselves >” 

Then each little maiden had a suggestion to 
make; but nothing exactly suited until the lady, 
who was Carrie Wing’s mamma, said,— 

“Do you notice that your initials spell ‘clover’? 
Suppose you say the Clover Club ?” 

“Oh, splendid!” 

“Why didn’t we think of that?” 

“Isn’t it just nice >” 

‘And we'll have a clover-top for a badge!” 

“So we will!” 

“But what will you do to deserve your badges ?” 
asked Mrs. Wing, kindly. 

Silence for the space of thirty seconds. 

“Why, mamma, anybody can pick a clover- 
blossom !” 

“And anybody may belong to your club. Is 





that the way of it ?” 


| stopped, for she was a very modest little girl. 


“Well, my dear ?” 

“I think—couldn’t we—there are so many 
flowers in blossom now —don’t you think we 
might pick, oh, a lot, and send them to the poor 
children in the hospitals and such places, that 
don’t ever have any—hardly ever? Couldn’t 
we 2” 

“TI think you can, dear.” 

“Oh!” 

“And send them so they’ll get there Memorial 
Day !” 

“That'll be day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” 

“O girls!” 

“O girls, let’s!” 

“May-flowers !” 

“And primroses !” 
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“And violets !” 

‘But violets are so common; they grow every- 
where.” 

“Not in the city,” said Ollie Maxwell, laughing. 
“Only flagstones grow there, and big houses, and 
fashion magazines.” 

It was such a clamor of shrill young voices! 
The lady laughingly put her fingers in her ears, 
and the little bird on the maple-bough took to his 
wings ina hurry. When he went back an hour 
later, the large, pleasant room was empty and si- 
lent, and there was a sound of merry chattering 
far down the lane towards the brook. 

That is what the little bird told me; the rest of 
the story I know myself. 

It was a very long room with rows of little beds 
each exactly like another; and the morning sun 
was shining in at the windows. 

Out of nearly every one of the little beds looked 
a little face. Some of the faces were white, and 
pinched with pain, and pitiful; and some of them 
were almost plump and brown as a gypsy’s. 

The children were all very quiet, and listening; 
for down in the street there were drums beating, 
and bugles blowing, and a sound of many feet 
tramping on the pavement. 

A little group at one of the sunny windows was 
rapturously reporting its glimpses of the gay 
scene below. How sweet the music was! and 
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Presently, when the sound of music had almost | 
died away, the door opened and a lady entered 
bearing a tray heaped high with flowers. She | 
went along the wards between the rows of little 
beds, and at each one she left a cheery word and a 
tender smile and a tiny bunch of blossoms. 

They were very common blossoms—there were 
cowslips, and arbutus blooms, and columbines, 
and star-flowers, and even here and there a dande- 
lion; but they brought a breath of the spring-time 
with them, making you think of singing birds and 
running brooks and dewy, green meadows. 

There were feathery bits of moss still clinging 
to the nosegays, so cool and fresh; and the chil- 
dren held them against their faces and kissed them, 


“And here—rig it up fine, Jimmy—where the— 
baby’s buried.” 

It was a tiny three-years-old girl who had died 
in the hospital less than two months before. She 
had been their “baby,” and they all loved and re- 
membered her. 

And so it was that her little grave was bright 
that day with the daisies and king-cups and violets 
that had come from the hands of six loving little 
girls up among the hills. 

Perhaps you will think my little story hardly 
worth telling; but I thought when I heard it, that 
it was a very pleasant one indeed. And I think 
maybe one of the little ““Clovers” will read it; and 
so will know what became of those memorial 
flowers. ADA CARLETON. 











and were very happy because they had been re- 
membered. When the lady, whose name was 
Sister Octavia, had given away all the flowers, 
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she stood where the children all could hear and 
read aloud a little note : 

““We have picked these blossoms for the sick little 
children, and we hope they will be as pleased to get 
them as we are to send them. We wish they could 
see the flowers growing. We are sorry because they 
are sick. We wish we could know if they are pleased.” 


THE CLOVER CLUB. 

Sister Octavia looked around her then with a 
smnile. 

‘What will you say to the Clover Club?” she 
asked. 

“QO ma’am, we’re glad, and we thank ’em!” 

That voice came from a little bed quite near the 
sister. A close-cropped, brown head had popped 
up from its pillow. 

“And, O ma’am, if Jimmy would come, couldn’t 
I ?” 

The door opened again. Jimmy had come—a 
little man in trowsers a world too large for him, 
and a jacket as much too small. He went up to 
his brother’s bedside. 

“Hallo, Patsey !” said he. 

“OQ Jimmy,” and it was a very eager voice, now, 
“can’t you take my posies, they be so gay, and put 
’em—put ’em, Jimmy, on the baby’s grave? I’m 
*traid she won’t have any ’mongst ’em all, an’ 
she’ll mebbe feel lonesome if she don’t, Jimmy !” 

Then more than one nosegay was held out with 
a lingering touch to Jimmy. 








| PUZZLES FOR THE DAY. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 


Choose a daisy, eutoca, carnation, oxalis, 
A rose, amaranthus, tritoma, you know, 
Ice plant, oleander, nasturtiums from trellis, 
And daffodils, asters, and yucca also. 


Now make you a wreath, weave it deftly and well, 
Fit for tablet or grave, not for 
coftin or hearse; 
When occasion requires — the 
time I may tell— 
’Tis found hidden somewhere 
away in my verse. 
Lucius. 
2. 


ENIGMA. 

The whole, eighty-four letters, 
is a quotation from one of Hol- 
land’s poems relating to Decora- 
tion Day. 

The 22, 28, 1, 14, 55, 21, 48, 34, 
5, 61 is a well-known flower of 
much fragrance. 

The 57, 71, 2, 31, 82, 65, 49, 77, 
23 is an everlasting flower. 

The 45, 48, 11, 19, 51,38 is a 
plant which the ancients consid- 
ered sacred to Venus. 

The 46, 26, 39, 60, 80, 68, 42, 66 
is an old-time garden-flower. 

The 9, 4, 26, 81, 17, 54, 69, 6, 79, 
72 is a lovely flower of delicate 
perfume. 

The 83, 56, 73, 15, 18, 30, 64 is a 
universal favorite for gardens. 

The 63, 29, 44, 36,7 is a well- 
known field-flower. 

The 35, 82, 37, 52, 75, 33, 24, 84, 
57, 80, 44, 6 is a hardy plant bear- 
ing white or blue blossoms. 

The 58, 10, 27, 50, 76, 67, 38, 70 
is a white flower. 

The 5, 74, 12, 16, 62, 78, 29 isa 
richly-colored flower. 

The 59, 40, 20, 63,41, 13, 64 isa 
native shrub which bears beau- 
tiful rose-purple blossoms. 

The 14, 8, 45 is a much-admired 
climbing plant. 

The 25, 47, 32, 53, 8 are beau- 
tiful flowers embracing almost 
every hue. Datsy. 






FLORAL FRACTIONAL PUZZLE. 
Add together 
Two-cighths of Ageratum, 
Two-eighths of Argemone, 
Two-thirteenths of Mourning 
Bride, 
Two-tenths of Mignonette, 
Two-tenths of Sphenogyne, 
Two-elevenths of Grandiflora, 
‘T'wo-sevenths of Alyssum, 
Two-ninths of Collinsia, 
Two-tenths of Brachycome, 
Two-sevenths of Verbena, 
Two-elevenths of Centrantus, 
Two-eighths of Elysimum, 
to form the answer, which isa 
quotation afyplicable to the he- 
roes of our country. 


4. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
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2, what we do to soldiers’ graves. 
3, what many soldiers are. 
4, what many soldiers were to us. 
4, what many soldiers did to themselves. 
6, what soldiers should be. 
7, the route soldiers often thought of. 
8, what soldiers often had for home. 
8, the feelings soldiers sometimes had. 
5, what our soldiers faced. 
6, the time soldiers answered the roll-call. 
7, what soldiers did not seem to have. 
8, what soldiers often saw on battle-fields. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Margaret Fuller. 


2. VENERABLEBEDE 
IROUAMRELAFER 
SAMGMAUPBIFTE 
TSAEADMAEAEMM 
UMDNDEINRZNOI 
LUIIAUDTOEDLUT 
ASCENSIONTIDE 

3. Pea-L or ell-Aye-Cue-You-E.—PLAQUE. 


VOLCANIC 
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NORTHERN U 
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NEATNESS 

5. Natural Bridge, Saratoga Springs, Yosemite Val- 
ley, Yellowstone Park, Niagara Falls, Pictured Rocks, 
Golden Gate, Mammoth Cave, 
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INHABITANTS OF THE BLOOD. 

One of the great facts of the outer world is the per- 
petual circulation of water, and the absolute depend- 
ence on it of every living thing. This water passes up 
from the vast invisible ocean below to the vaster invis- 
ible ocean above, thence down in showers and back in 
rivers, brooks and rills, to whence it came. So the 
whole animate world is equally dependent on an anal- 
ogous circulation of blood from the heart, through 
large streams and microscopic rills, to every part and 
point of the body, and back again to the ever-heaving 
heart through similar streams and rills. 

This blood is the water of life to the body, contain- 
ing within itself, in due proportion, all the elements 
of the latter for its upbuilding, with power to rid itself 
of all waste matter and to renew itself perpetually. 

Yet, as the ocean and rivers support a life of their 
own in the fishes that swarm them, and in the plants 
that grow on their beds, so, in some sort, it is with 
the circulating vital fluid. microscopic 
plants live, multiply and die within it in endless suc- 
cession, without disturbing the health of the body; 
while others may from time to time gain admittance, 
bringing disease with them. 

Even the former, it is now believed, may lose their 
harmless character in certain morbid changes of the 
blood. The 
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great life-currents may also become 
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vital resistance, and medicine is largely powerless to 

arouse the eliminating organs to expel its poison from 

| the system. A slight cold may thus end in death, and 
a drunkard is particularly exposed to taking cold. 

For, in the first place, alcohol always lowers the 
temperature to a dangerous point, so that one may be 
chilled without any special exposure, and, in the sec- 
ond place, a man who drinks to intoxication is apt to 
be specially exposed in a variety of ways. The friends 
of a drunkard should remember that it is of prime im- 
portance to get him, as soon as possible, into a decid- 
edly warm room, both to save him from a dangerous 
chill, and to facilitate the elimination of the poison. 

——_>___—_ 
THE DAZED MINER, 

It is difficult for one who has been cradled in wealth 
to conceive of the mental and moral shock given to a 
poor man by the sudden acquisition of riches. The 
almost instantaneous transition from the struggle to 
keep the wolf from the door, to a life which is free 
from both labor and care, dazes him. He becomes as 

eccentric in his actions as one who dreams is in his 
thoughts. 

A correspondent of an English paper, writing from 
Australia, illustrates this fact by the following story: 

A friend of mine came into Sydney.a month ago who 
had struck a fortune in the mines, and from being a 
poor miserable tramp with just enough money to keep 
him from starving, he had become the owner of thous- 
ands of pounds in ready gold. 

Iie rushed into the first store he happened to see, 
which was a drug-store. 

“Just let me have a hundred dollars’ worth of those 
bottles there, will you?”’ he shouted to the proprietor. 

“Certainly,” replied the polite druggist. ‘What 
kind of drugs do you want?” 

“Drugs! I don’t want your drugs! Just send a 
couple shelves full of those bottles up to the Hotel —— 
to me, ‘Tom Randall. Here’s your pay,” and he threw 
a handful of gold on the counter and rushed out, and 
into the next store, which was hardware. 

**Is that a good stove?” said he, kicking the nearest 





one. 

“Yes, sir,” said the hardware man coming forward, 
smiling, ‘that stove will,”’— 

“Never mind what it ‘ll do. Just send it up to Hotel 
——to Tom Randall, will you? How much is it? 
Never mind the change!” and he had paid for it, and 
was gone, before the store-keeper had recovered from 
his wonder. 

He then went into a dozen different stores, ordering 
countless things which happened to strike his fancy, 





or please his whim, and, at last, returned to his hotel. 

I found him there two hours later, sitting on the edge 
of atrunk surrounded by his different purchases, which 
with the promptness of the Sydney tradesmen had been 
sent according to his order. 

My friend sat with his face in his hands as TI came in, 
and did not stir. Finally, the tears began to trickle 
through his fingers, and at last he looked up at me with 


| a comical smile. 





“stocked"—as we say of rivers and lakes—with micro- | 


scopic animals. 


Says Dr. Cobbold, F. R. 8.: “There is no class of 


“Bob,” said he, “it’s the first time I ever had any 
money in my life. Just think! Here lam a rich man! 
Why I had todo something to prove it to myself. I 
should have gone crazy if I hadn’t.”” Then after a 
pause, he added, “‘And I’ve proved it pretty well, I 
guess.”’ With a pensive air he glanced over the room, 
and for the first time seemed to take in@its contents. 

Then he burst into a laugh in which I joined. From 
laughing he passed into crying, then quieted down, 
and asked me to help him dispose of his numerous pur- 
chases. 

Most of them were sent to his old comrades in the 
mines, and a week after, he sailed for America. But 
I believe those absurd purchases were the indirect 
means of preserving his reason at the critical period of 
his life. 

SS 


A DISAPPOINTED NEGRO. 
Insurance companies are forced to stand on guard, 
for every day some one tries to swindle them. The 
Arkansas 7'raveller humorously illustrates this tenden- 


creatures, from the mollusc upwards, in which parasites | ¢y of man to get the better of the company : 


may not be found in the organs of circulation.” True 
hematozoa (blood animals) have been found circulat- 
ing in the blood of frogs and fishes, and even in the 
heart of the former. Dr. Manson dissected some thirty 
to forty magpies, and in every instance found quanti- 
ties of them. 

The hearts of cetacea (of the whale species), seals 
and dogs are sometimes found stuffed with worms. 
One-third of the pariah dogs of India are believed to 
contain hamatozoa; and so, according to Cobbold, do 
ninety per cent, of all the adult horses of Europe, and 
probably every full-grown ass in Great Britain. One- 


third of the natives of Egypt are similarly affected. 


Whether the health shall be injured by them depends 
mainly on their number and the general condition of 
the health otherwise. 

It is a singular fact that some of these hematozoa 
live in the circulating blood during the waking hours, 
and retire to the tissues during sleep 

a —- 
THE DRINKER’S FLUSHED FACE, 

Every one is familiar with the flushed face of the 
drunkard. It isa fixed characteristic. Even the moder- 
ate drinker has it more or less, though it may seem to 
himself and to many others a look of health. So, too, 
the face may be flushed for a time by a single glass of 
wine. 

Now every internal surface of the body is, wikout 
exception, equally flushed. Science at length explains 
this. It is due to the paralyzing effect of the alcohol 
on the nerves that regulate the contraction of the arte- 
ries—for the arteries are not mere tubes, but contract 
and dilate, like the heart, and this dilation and con- 
traction depend on the nerves that accompany the arte- 
ries in all, even their minutest, ramifications. 

When thus dilated unduly, the capillaries become 
engorged with blood, and the heart beats with in- 
creased rapidity, because of the lessened resistance of 
the arteries. In the case of the habitual drinker, this 
engorgement becomes permanent. 





Let it now be remembered that it is not confined to | 


the surface of the body, but extends to every organ and 
to every tissue. Hence we have in the habitual drink- 
er, even though he may never be drunk, a congested 
stomach, giving rise to the worst forms of confirmed 
indigestion; a congested liver, causing it first to dis- 
tend and thicken, and then to shrink and harden, 
thereby obstructing the flow of the blood through it 
and resulting in fatal dropsy; congested lungs, with 
pleurisy, and the most intractable form of consump- 
tion; congested kidneys, with various kidney com- 
plaints, including even Bright’s Disease; congested 
brain and nervous centres, causing various neuralgias, 
insomnia, loss of memory, madness, and delirium tre- 
mens. 

The drunkard is diseased through and through— 
whatever look of health he may have. Any superadded 
ailment is likely to prove fatal, for it nowhere finds 


Shortly after a fire the other day, a colored gentle- 
man called on the insurance agent, and said,— 

“Wants my money, cap’n.” 

“IT don’t owe you any money.” 

Aint yesse’f de ’sho’rence agent?” 

“Yes, | am an insurance agent.”’ 

“Den yer owes me money, fur my sto’ burned up 
endurin’ de late fire, sah.”’ 

“You were not insured in my company.” 

“T wa’n’t?” 

“Come, get out of here!” 

“Hole on, boss, an’ lemme ’splain. 
shored in yer comp’ny?” 

Yes.” 

“Wuz Mr. Jackson’s?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wall an’ good. Now, my sto’ wuz jes’ betwixt Mr. | 
Jones an’ Mr. Jackson. De walls o’ dar sto’s made de 
walls o’ my sto’. Ef you’d a took dar sto’s erway, my | 
sto’ woulder been gone. De inshoin’ o’ dar own sto’s | 
insho’ed mine, doan yer see?” 

“No, I don’t see.”’ | 

“Den I aint goin’ ter get nothin’, is 1?” 

“No.” | 

“T’ll recolleck dis, sah, an’ see whut de cou’t ous’ll 
hab ter say,” and turning away, he muttered, “Ef I’der 
know’d de comp’ny was so tricky, I wouldn’ter set de 
sto’ afire.” 


Wuz Mr. Jones’ | 


“ 


——_—_@—__— 


ABOUT THE DOCTORS. | 

Service is the idea which underlies the three learned | 
professions. The soul is served by the clergy, the 
body by the doctors, while the lawyers are useful in 
securing to every man his rights. It is a little singular 
that these servants should be the butts of the people’s 
wit. 

No class is more “‘joked”’ than doctors, and none de- 
serve it less. The following are specimens of the wit 
they cause: 

An Irish priest, having a grudge against the village 
doctor, read at the Sunday service, according to the 
local custom, the names of those who had died during 
the week. When he came to the name of one of the 
doctor’s patients, he announced it in this style: 

Patrick A is dead. The Lord have mercy on 
his soul—Dr. B—— attended him.” 

A German child was sent to the minister. “Herr 
Pastor,” said the child, “my mother sends me to say 
that my father died last night.”” ‘Did you call a doc- 
tor?” asked the clergyman. ‘No, Herr Pastor; he 
died of himself,” answered the child. 

“I suppose I shall see a great many death - bed 
scenes,’’ said a young doctor to his friends, who had 
come to say good-by, on his departure to the West 
Indies. 

“Why, of course you will,” replied a too-candid 
friend, “if you get much practice.” 

“Pat, remember you owe me a shilling.” Pat: “I 
will never forget it, your honor, and may your honor 
live in health till I pay you.” 








“Mr. BoaTtMAN,” said a timid woman to the ferry- 
man who was rowing her across the river, ‘‘are people 
often lost in this river?” “No, madam,” he replied. 
“We always find ’em in a day or so.” 





A QUEST at a Zanesville restaurant called sharply 
to the waiter, “Take those fried oysters away. They 
are spoiled.” “I guess you’s right, boss,” he replied. 
“T gave ‘em to three other chaps before you, and they 








| Said the same thing.” 


Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv. 


Mr, J. W. Cook, president Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
—_————_—_g—__—_ 


Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. 

RES 

It is not only invalids and children who delight in 
Mellin’s Food, but a large class of consumers whose di- 
gestive organs require delicate treatment. The Food is 
so nourishing and so delicious that those with any deli- 


cacy of constitution will find it better than any medicine, | 
and the concentration of nourishing properties, every | 
[Ade, | 


year increases its popularity with the public. 


* lJ R 0 p EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 


884 Combining unoqualice advantages, 

Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. Register 
early. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, 
“Dr. Tourjee’s excursions are the most satisfactory, the 
best planned and conducted,and embrace a wider range of 
travel than any other of the Excursion Tours.”—Chris- 
tian Union, A thousand others give similar 












stimony. 





‘THIS SUMMER 


HEN READY TO PLAN YOUR VACATION, 
REMEMBER that no portion of the American Con- 
tinent has such a delightful climate as that of MINNE- 
SOTA AND NORTHERN DAKOTA. 

THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA 
With its clear days, deliciously comfortable nights, and 
exhilarating atmosphere, 

ENTIRELY FREE FROM MALARIA, 
beautiful scenery, romantic drives, an abundance of ex- 
cellent hotels, steamboats, railroads, ete.. offers innu- 
merable attractions to SUMMER TOURISTS. The 
many hundreds of Lakes in the Park Region afford un- 
equalled Hunting and Fishing. DEVIL’s LAKE, DAKOTA, 
has lately received considerable attention from the fact 
that here is offered the rare attraction of 

SALT WATER BATHING. 

Pamphlets and full information regarding MINNETON- 
KA, OSAKIS, ALEXANDRIA, ASHBY, or DEVIL’S LAKE, 
will be furnished FREE, on application, 

ye - WARREN, General Passenger Agt., 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 











There is no question of greater 


National 


importance than that which affects the health of 
the people ; a question, for the settlement of which, 
in the only proper manner, each individual must 
take 


The First 


step. As a giant tree absorbs all the elements of 
growth within its reach, and leaves only a sickly 
vegetation in its shadow, so does that giant parent 
of disease, poison in the blood, if allowed to hold 
sway, absorb all the elements of life. Nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, pains in the back or side, sal- 
lowness of complexion, scrofulous humors and 
catarrh, cutaneous diseases, dyspepsia, debility, 
and that general feeling of lassitude and weari- 
ness common to every one as the warm weather 


Will 


find a safe and speedy cure in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
G. C. Brock, druggist, 63 Bridge St., Lowell, says : 
“The best remedial agencies for the cure of all 
diseases arising from impurities of the blood are 
contained in 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla.” Noah P. Batchelder, Lawrence Cor- 
poration, Lowell, says: “I have used Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla for years, and derived great benefit from 
it. Asa blood purifier it has no equal.” Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is the safest and surest remedy for 
restoring lost vitality, and purifying the blood, 
that can possibly be 


Selected 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 





o 


Sold by all Druggists. 


[Adz. | 


he White Moulin Hammock Chait, 






Adapted to House, Lawn, Porch or Camp, weighs 
12 lbs., 4 inches thick, when folded. The best article on 
earth for the enjoyment of fresh air. Cheap, substan- 
tial, durable. Send stamp for circular giving names of 
agents in all parts of the county 

GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 


Cook’Stammocxotand 
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FOR ALL FROM BABY TO GRANDPA. 
Beautiful, Durable, Healthful. 
The large and handsome Awning is adjustable to any 
0sition, thus affording perfect shade at all times. The 
fammock is the best Mexican, and the wood highly pol- 
ished. Price complete with Hammock, $15.50. Sent on 
approval to any point in the United States, on receipt of 
$5.0. For sale by dealers. Send for Catalogue. 


E. C. COOK & BRO., Chicago, Illinois. 








Assemble the druggists in 


Convention 


and request them to decide which is the most 
| effective and really valuable of all the so-called 
| blood purifiers offered for sale, and their first 


Ballot 


will show an overwhelming majority in favor of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The following testimonials 
| are samples of many received from different parts 

of the country: Herbert E. Webster, druggist, 53 

East Merrimack St., Lowell: “As a blood purifier 
and regenerative medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
| the best compound of the kind in the market.” 
Dr. Geo. C. Osgood, druggist, Merrimack St., 
Lowell: “My sale of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is larger 
than that of all others put together.” These cer- 


Show 


something of the public confidence in Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Its use produces activity in the circu- 
lation, and enables the blood to throw off poison- 
ous matter from the system. “By the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


I find myself restored toa strong and healthy 
| condition,” writes Anthony Louis, 55 Tremont St., 
Charlestown, Mass. B. W. Rice, 149 Endicott St., 
Boston, says: “It has given me perfect satisfac- 
tion, and I am now in the enjoyment of good 
| health.” Give Ayer’s Sarsaparilla one fair trial, 
and you will become its champion 


For Life. 


& Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


| 
| 


| 








| Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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WRITING, WRAPPING AND TOILET pADERS. 


It is well known that the use for Toilet Purposes of Printed Paper, or that con- 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., 
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